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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
seeiciitnings 
BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. A RETROSPECTIVE MEDITATION. 

An April day smiled and wept over 
Shipley. Wherever the clouds broke after 
a shower, the sky showed of a pale blue 
colour. Near the zenith floated white 
wreaths of vapour. Below them were long 
lateral bars of grey cloud stretching singu- 
W larly straight across the horizon. They 
were vague and unfinished at the ends, 

like lines drawn by a soft lead pencil; and 
they seemed of about that colour against the 
blue and white. A few early flowers peeped 
out in the garden borders. When the sun 
shone fitfully on the old yew-tree, it was 
seen to glisten with trembling diamond- 
drops of rain. A blackbird piped his sweet 
clear song from the shrubbe Light and 
shadow animated the flatness of the distant 
wold, whence came the many-voiced bleat 
of lambs blended into one sound. A soli- 
tary sheep cropped the short turf in St. 
Gildas’s graveyard. 

A young lady sat there on the low 
stone wall, looking across the flats to- 
4] wards Danecester. She sat so still that 
the grazing sheep came quite near to her as 
its teeth cut the short grass with a crisp 
sound in regular cadence. It was Maud 
Desmond who sat there on the wall of the 
graveyard, and whose golden hair was 
ruffled under her hat by the April breeze. 
She was absorbed in a reverie. She had 
been in Shipley now nearly a week, and 
she was mentally passing in review all 
the traits and circumstances she had ob- 
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served during that time, which served to 
show what changes had taken place in the 
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vicar’s mode of life, and in the vicar him- 
self, since she had left his house for her 
aunt’s. 

At first sight things had seemed little 
altered. But she soon found that there 
was a change in Mr. Levincourt which she 
had not observed in him in London. In 
the first place, he seemed to have broken 
completely the few relations he had ever 
held with his country neighbours in the 
rank of gentlefolks. That was perhaps to 
be expected with a character such as Mr. 
Levincourt’s ; it was natural that he should 
shun any possible occasion of reading in 
the manner, or even in the faces, of his 
equals that he had become an object of pity 
to them. But this was notall. It seemed 
to Maud, that after the first paroxysm of 
grief, and wounded feeling, and crushed 


pride had ceased, the whole character of j 


her guardian had subtly deteriorated. He 
shrank from the society of his equals; but, 
on the other hand, he appeared by no means 
to shun that of his inferiors. He would sit 
for hours enduring the baldest chat of Mrs. 
Meggitt, and women such as she. Maud 
was shocked and astonished to find him, 
one day, listening almost with avidity to 
some gossiping details of village scandal 
from the lips of Mugworthy, the parish 
clerk. The air of personal refinement 
which had formerly distinguished him, 
seemed to be disappearing under the in- 
fiuence of a slip-shod laziness—a kind of 
slothful indifference to everything save his 
own immediate comfort. He was by turns 
querulous, almost lachrymose, and self- 
asserting. It was terrible to Maud to see 
his whole character thus lowered ; and she 
tried to believe that the change was but 
temporary, and that perhaps she even 
exaggerated it in her affectionate anxiety. 
During the journey from London, her 
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mind was full of that which she had to re- 
veal to him respecting Veronica. And she 
had dreaded the task, being entirely un- 
certain how he wouldreceiveit. But when 
she began # pereeive the change in him, 
she conceived the hope that her tidings 
might at least have the good effect of rousing 
him from the apathy into which he seemed 
to have allowed all the higher part of his 
nature to fall, while he fed the daily life of 
his mind with contemptible trivialities. 
She had approached the subject one even- 
ing, when she and her guardian were alone 
together in the old chintz-furnished sitting- 
room after tea. Maud had quietly opened 
the pianoforte, and had played through 
softly a quaint andante from one of Haydn’s 
sonatas. 

The piece was chosen with the cunning 
instinct of affection. It was soothing and 
gracious, and yet, in its old-fashioned 
stateliness, it did not too deeply probe the 
spring of grief. The somewhat wiry tones 
of the well-worn instrument rendered 
crisply every twirl and turn of the brave 
old music, under Mand’s light fingers. In 
the very twang of the yellow keys there 
was a staid pathos. It affected the ear as 
the sweet worn voice of an old woman 
affects it, that thin quavering pipe, to which 
some heart has thrilled, some pulse beat 
responsive, in the days of long ago. Maud 
played on, and the spring twilight deepened, 
and the vicar listened, silent, in his arm- 
chair by the empty fireplace. He had 
taken to smoking within the past year. 
He had bought a great meerschaum with a 
carved fantastic bowl, and the colour of the 
pipe bore testimony to the persistency of 
its owner in the use of the weed. As Mand 
played softly in the gathering dusk, the 
puffs of smoke from the vicar’s chair grew 
rarer and rarer, and at last they ceased. 
Maud rose from the piano, and went to sit 
beside her guardian. He was still silent. 
The influence of the music was upon him. 

“Uncle Charles,” said Maud, in alow 
voice, “I have something to tell you, and 
something to ask you. I will do the ask- 
ing first. Will you forgive me for having 
delayed what I have to say until now ?” 

“T do not think it likely that you have 
need of my forgiveness, Maud. What for- 
giveness is between us must be chiefly 
from you to me, not from me to you.” 

“Don’t say that, dear Uncle Charles. 
You touch my conscience too nearly. And 


yet, at the time, I thought—and Hugh 
thought—that it was better to keep the 
secret for a while. 


I hope you will think 


! 
so too, and forgive me. Uncle Charles, 
some one is dead whom you knew.” 

The vicar gave a violent start. Maud, 
with her hand on the elbow of his chair, 
felt it shake; and she added, quickly, “ It 
is no one whose death you can regret. It 
is awful to think that the extinction of a 
human life should be cause for rejoicing, 
rather than sorrow, in the hearts of all who 
knew him. But it is so. Sir John Gale 
is dead.” The vicar drew a long, deep 
breath. His head drooped down on his 
breast; but Mand felt, rather than saw— 
for it was by this time almost dark within 
the house—that he was listening intently. 
In a trembling voice, but clearly, and with 
steadiness of purpose, Maud told her 
guardian of Veronica’s marriage, of her 
inheritance, and of her actual presence in 
London. She merely suppressed in her 
narrative two facts. First, the will, which 
had made her (Maud) heiress to Sir John 
Gale’s wealth; and, secondly, the late 
baronct’s intention of defrauding Veronica 
at the last. She and Hugh had agreed 
that it would be well to spare Mr. Levin- 
court the useless pain of these revelations. 
The vicar listened in unbroken silence 
whilst Maud continued to speak. 

When she ceased, after a little pause, he 
said, “And she was in London! My 
daughter was within a few streets of me, 
and made no sign! She made not any— 
the least—attempt to see me or to ask my 
pardon.” 

His tone was deep and angry. He 
breathed quickly and noisily, hke a man 
fighting against emotion. Still Maud felt 
that in his very reproach there was a hope- 
ful symptom of some softening in the hard- 
ness of his resentment. 

“She should have done so, dear Uncle 
Charles. I told her so, and she did not 
deny it. But I—I—believe she was afraid.” 

*“ Afraid! Veronica Levincourt afraid! 
She was not afraid of disgracing my home, 
and embittering my life. But she was 
afraid to come and abase her wicked pride 
at my feet, when she might have done so 
with some chance of bringing me—not 
comfort; no, nothing can cancel her evil 
past—bnut at least some little alleviation of 
the weight of disgrace that has been bow- 
ing me to the earth ever since her flight.” 

Maud could not but feel, with a sensation 
of shame at the feeling, that the vicar’s 
words did not touch her heart. There was 
nothing in them that was not true. But 
in some way they rang hollow. How dif- 


ferent it had been when the vicar had first 
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discovered his daughter’s flight, and after- 
wards the name of the man she had fled 
with! Then every word, every gesture, had 
been fuli of terrible rage, and grief, and 
horror. The vicar had been in agonised 
earnest then, no doubt. But now, as he 
spoke, it was as though he felt the necessity 
of assuming something that was not in his 
heart, as though he were ashamed of ex- 
pressing relief at Maud’s news, and made 
it a point of pride to excite his own wrath 
against his daughter. 

Maud had yet more to tell him. She 
must reveal the fact of Veronica’s engage- 
ment to the Prince Barletti. And she 
much feared that the communication of 
this fact would embitter her guardian still 
more. She could not see the expression 
of his face, as she spoke, and he did not 
interrupt her by the least word, until she 
paused, having finished what she had to 
say. Then the vicar murmured in an 
artificial voice, as though he were restrain- 
ing its natural expression : 

“ Her mother was a Barletti.”’ 

“Yes. This gentleman is Veronica’s 
cousin.” 

“ Prince—Prince Barletti! 
title ?” 

“Prince Cesare de’ Barletti. Veronica 
assured me that he is devotedly attached to 
her. He was a friend to her in her trouble 
abroad, and “ 

* Barletti is a noble name: an old name. 
That wretch was a parvenu, sprung from 
the mud; a clay image covered with gild- 


: 9 


Is that the 


There was a long silence. At length 
the vicar spoke again. 

“And my daughter was in London, and 
made no attempt to see me. She allows 
me to learn this news from other lips than 
her own! My sorrow, my misery, my sus- 
pense, matter nothing to her.” 

“Veronica told me that she would write 
to you as soon as we got back to Shipley. 
She said that she believed it best, on the 
sole ground of consideration for you, for 
her to wait before addressing you until all 
should be settled.” 

“Settled!” cried the vicar, sharply. 
“What was there to settle ?” 

“ Her—her inheritance; and—and the 
proof of her marriage. She may have been 
mistaken in delaying to communicate with 
you; indeed, I think she was mistaken ; 
but I do believe she was sincere when she 
professed to think it for the best.” 

The vicar rose and walked to the door. 
Arrived there, he paused, and said, “ Until 





she does address me, and address me in 
a proper spirit, I shall take no notice of her 
whatsoever. None! She will still be to 
me as one dead. Nothing—no human 
power shall induce me to waver in my 
resolution.” 

Maud could see the vicar’s hands waving 
through the gloom with the action of re- 
pulsing or pushing away some one. 

“She will write to you, dear Uncle 
Charles,” said Maud; still with the same 
disagreeable perception that the vicar’s 
words and tone were hollow, and with 
the same feeling of being ashamed of the 
perception. Then the vicar left the room, 
and went out into the garden. He relit 
his pipe, and as he paced up and down the 
gravel path, Maud watched his figure for a 
long time, looming faintly as he came within 
range of the light from the windows of the 
house, and then receding again into the 
darkness. Next day there came a letter 
for Mr. Levincourt from Veronica. Maud 
recognised her large, pretentious hand- 
writing on the black-bordered envelope 
with its crest and monogram and faint, 
sweet perfume. The vicar took the letter 
to his own room, and read it in private. 
He did not show it to Maud, nor communi- 
cate its contents to her further than to say 
that evening, just before retiring to bed: 
“It appears, Mand, that the present 
baronet, Sir Matthew Gale, has behaved in 
avery becoming manner, in immediately 
receiving and acknowledging his cousin’s 
widow.” 

“Oh, dear Uncle Charles, the letter was 
from Veronica! She has written to you. 
I am so thankfal.” 

The tears were in Mand’s eyes as she 
clasped her hands fervently together, and 
looked up into her guardian’s face. He 
put his hand on her head, and kissed her 
forehead. 

“Good, sweet, pure-hearted child!’ he 
said, softly. “Ah, Maudie, would to God 
that I had been blessed with a daughter like 
you! But I did not deserve that blessing: 
I did not deserve it, Maudie.” 

It was on all these sayings and doings 
just narrated, that Maud Desmond was 
pondering as she sat, alone, in the church- 
yard of St. Gildas. 

CHAPTER Ul. MISS TURTLE. 

Mavp sat absorbed in a reverie that pre- 
vented her from hearing a footstep that 
approached quickly. Pit-pat, pit-pat, the 
step came nearer. It was light, but as 
regular as that of a soldier on the march. 
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Presently, a shabby hat, with an erratic 
feather in it, rose above the wall of the 
churchyard, and little Miss Turtle, Mrs. 
Meggitt’s governess, appeared, with a parcel 
in one hand and a basket in the other. 
She walked straight up to Maud, and then 
stopped. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Desmond,”’ said 
Miss Turtle, and looked into Maud’s face 
with a demure expression, half sly, half shy. 

“Oh, I—I did not see you, Miss Turtle. 
How do you do?” 

“T startled you, I’m afraid. I hope 
you're not subject to palpitation, Miss 
Desmond? I am. Oh dear me, I am 
quite tired! Would you allow me to seat 
myself here for a few minutes and rest ?” 

Maud smiled at the humility of the re- 
quest. The wall of St. Gildas’s churchyard 
was certainly as free to Miss Turtle as 
to herself. She made room for the little 
governess beside her. Miss Turtle first 
disposed her parcel and basket on the top 
of the rough wall, and then made a queer 
little spring—something like the attempt 
to fly, of a matronly barn-door hen unused to 
quit terra firma—and seated herself beside 
them. Maud was by no means delighted 
at thus encountering Miss Turtle. But 
she was too gentle and too generous to risk 
hurting the little woman’s feelings by at 
once getting up to depart. So she made 
up her mind to sit awhile and endure Miss 
Turtle’s discourse as best she might. They 
had met before, since Maud’s return to 
Shipley. Miss Turtle and her two pupils, 
Farmer Meggitt’s daughters, had saluted 
Maud as she came out of church on the 
first Sunday after her arrival at the vicar- 
age, having previously devoured her with 
their eyes during the service. 

** And how, if I may venture to inquire, 
is our respected vicar ?”’ said Miss Turtle. 

“Mr. Levincourt is quite well, thank 
you.” 

“Ts he, really? Ah! Many changes since 
we last had the honour of seeing you in 
Shipley, Miss Desmond.” 

“Indeed! Ifyou did not say so, I should 
suppose, from what [ have seen and heard 
hitherto, that there were, on the contrary, 
very few changes.” 

“Oh dear me! Mrs. Sack—you have 
heard about Mrs. Sack ?” 

“No. Is she ill ?” 

“Joined a Wesleyan congregation at 
Shipley Magna. Gone over to Dissent, root 
and branch! I am surprised that you had 
not heard of it.” 

Mand explained that Mrs. Sack’s con- 








version to Methodism had not been widely 
discussed in London. 

“ And she’s not the only one, Miss Des- 
mond,” pursued the governess. 

“* Indeed !” 

“Oh, no, not the only one by any means. 
A considerable number of the congregation 
of St. Gildas’s have gone over too. They 
say that the dissenting gentleman who 
preaches at Shipley Magna (he is not, 
strictly speaking, a gentleman either, Miss 
Desmond, being in the retail grocery line, 
and in a small way of business) is so very 
earnest. I hope you will not think I did 
wrong, but the truth is, I did go to an even- 
ing meeting at their chapel once, with Mrs. 
Sack, and I must say he was most eloquent. 
I really thought at one time that he would 
have a stroke, or something. The glass in 
the windows jingled again, and 1 came 
home with a splitting headache.”’ 

“ He must have been extraordinarily 
eloquent, indeed,” said Maud, quietly. 

“Oh, he was! But then, as I say, where 
are your principles, if you let yourself be 
tempted away from your church like that ? 
Didn’t you notice, Miss Desmond, how thin 
the congregation was, last Sunday ?” 

Maud was obliged to confess that she had 
noticed it. 

“ Then, there’s Mr. Snowe, junior.” 


Ry 





“ He has not joined the Methodists, has | 


he, Miss Turtle ?” 

“Oh, no. Quite the contrary. But he 
is engaged to be married, I believe, and 
the lady hates music. Just fancy that, 


Miss Desmond, and he such a confirmed | 


amachure.”” 

Little Miss Turtle shook her head ina 
melancholy manner, as though she had been 
reluctantly accusing Herbert Snowe of 
“confirmed” gambling or “confirmed” 
drunkenness. 

‘“‘ Then,” said Maud, “ I am afraid we may 
lose Mr. Herbert Snowe’s assistance at the 
weekly practisings in the school-house.”’ 

“ Practisings ! 








Oh dear, Miss Desmond, | 


the singing-class is nothing now; nothing | 


to what it used to be. Mr. Mugworthy, he 
does what he can. But you know, Miss 
Desmond, what’s the use of the best inten- 
tions when you have to contend with a 
voice like—there ! 
world !” 

And Miss Turtle screwed up her mouth, 
and inclined her head towards the distant 
common, whence came at that moment the 
tremulous, long- drawn ba-a-a, of some 
fleecy mother of the flock. 

Maud could not help laughing as she 








Just like that, for all the | 
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recognised the resemblance to Mr. Mug- 
worthy’s professional utterance of the Amen. 

“Why, Miss Turtle,” she said, ‘I didn’t 
know you were so satirical.” 

“Satirical! Oh pray don’t say that, 
Miss Desmond. I should be loath, indeed, 
to think so of myself. If I was satirical, it 
was quite unawares, I assure you.” 

Miss Turtle fidgeted with her paper 
parcel, tightening its strings, and putting 
it into shape. Then she peeped into the 
basket, as if to assure herself that its con- 
tents were safe. She showed no symptom 
of being about to resume her walk, and 
there was a mingled hesitation and eager- 
ness in her face every time she looked at 
Maud. These conflicting sentiments at 
length resolved themselves into a question 
that indirectly approached the main point 
to which her curiosity was directed. 

“Ahem! And so, Miss Desmond, you 
don’t—ahem !—you don’t find our revered 
vicar much broken by all he has gone 
through ?” 

Maud drew herself up, and looked full 
at the speaker. But Miss Turtle’s wishy- 
washy little countenance was so meek and 
meaningless that resentment seemed ab- 
surd. 

The governess’s straw hat was some- 
what on one side; and so was the long 
ragged feather that adorned it, as it had 
successively adorned a long series of hats, 
beginning Anno Domini—but no matter for 
the date. Miss Turtle and her black ostrich 
feather were coeval in the chronicles of 
Shipley ; for the good and sufficient reason 
that they had immigrated into Daneshire 
together. The long feather, wafted hither 
and thither by the capricious airs, and made 
lank and straight by the capricious showers 
of spring, drooped carelessly over the brim 
of the hat, and overshadowed Miss Turtle’s 
little snub nose, with a shabbily swagger- 
ing air ludicrously at variance with the 
expression of the face beneath it. 

““T told you that Mr. Lexincourt was 
quite well,” said Maud. 

“And you, Miss Desmond,” said Miss 
Turtle, timidly putting out the tip of her 
cotton glove to touch Maud’s black dress, 
“you too have hada good deal of trouble.” 

“T have lost a dear relative and a true 
friend.” 

“To be sure. Oh dear me! Life is a 
shadow. How it flies! Don’t you find it 
so, Miss Desmond? You have lost your 
aunt; a lady of title too,” added Miss 
Turtle, with so comical an air of being 


above all, and of murmuring reproachfully 
to the great democrat, Death, ‘How could 

ou?—a person so well connected, and 
habitually addressed by mankind as ‘my 
lady !’ that Maud’s sense of humour con- 
quered her sadness, and she turned away 
her face lest Miss Turtle should be scan- 
dalised by the smile on it. 

Miss Turtle’s next words, however, effec- 
tually sobered the mobile, dimpling mouth. 

“Yes; you have lost your aunt—and 
your uncle, if what we hear is true.” 

Maud’s heart beat fast, and she could not 
speak. Her nerves quivered in the expec- 
tation of hearing Veronica’s name. It was 
not yet pronounced, however. Miss Turtle 
dropped her chin down on her breast, at 
the same time throwing back her shoulders 
stiffly, and infused a melting tearfulness 
into her habitually subdued voice as she 
asked : “ And have you yet seen Mrs. Plew, 
Miss Desmond ?”’ 

“ Mrs.—Mrs. Plew? No. Poor old lady, 
how is she ?” 

“She’s pretty well, thank you, Miss Des- 
mond. As well as she ever is. She is quite 
a character of the olden time; don’t you 
think so, Miss Desmond ?” 

“ Well I—I—I don’t know. She seems 
a very good old woman,” answered Mand, 
considerably at a loss what to say. 

“Of course, Miss Desmond, you have 
had great scholastic advantages. And I 
shouldn’t presume to But as far as 
Pinnock goes, Miss Desmond, I should say 
that Mrs. Plew was quite the moral of a 
Roman matron!” 

Mand stared in unconcealed surprise. 

“T should indeed, Miss Desmond,” pur- 
sued the governess, still with the same tear- 
ful tenderness and a kind of suppressed 
writhing of her shoulders. 

“T have not read the Roman History in 
the original. But, if Pinnock may be re- 
lied on, I should say that she quite came 
up to my idea of the mother of the Gracchi,”’ 
which Miss Turtle pronounced “ Gratchy.” 
There was so long a pause, and Miss 
Turtle so plainly showed that she expected 
Maud to speak, that the latter, although 
greatly bewildered, at length said, “ I have 
always supposed Mrs. Plew to be a very 
kind, honest, good old woman. I cannot 
say she ever struck me in the light of a 
Roman matron. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is a better thing to be an English matron ; 
or we, at least, may be excused for thinking 
so. But the fact is, I never was very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Plew. It was my a 











shocked and surprised by this circumstance 


Maud stopped, with a flushed face and 
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trembling lip. She had heen about to 
mention Veronica, and Miss Turtle pounced 
on the opportunity thus afforded. 

“Tt was your cousin, or at least we all 
called her so, Miss Desmond, although 
aware that no tie of blood united you 
together ; it was Miss Levincourt who was 
most intimate at the Plews’. Oh, yes, in- 
deed it was! But of course all that is 
over. Higher spheres have other claims, 
have they not, Miss Desmond? And that 
which the proud and haughty have re- 
jected, may be very precious to the humble 
and lonely, if it would but think so; may 
it not, Miss Desmond ?”’ 

A light began to dawn in Maud’s mind, 
which illumined the oracular utterances of 
Miss Turtle. Through the mincing af- 
fectation of the little woman’s speech and 
manner, there pierced the tone of genuine 
emotion. Still, Maud did not understand 
why Miss Turtle should have chosen to 
reveal such emotion to her. 

Maud rose and held out her hand. 
“Good-bye, Miss Turtle,” she said. “Please 
tell Kitty and Cissy that I hope to see 
them at the practising next Saturday.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Desmond. I hope you 
won’t take it amiss that I ventured to 
enter into conversation with you.” 

“By no means! How can you imagine 
that I should do so ?” 

“Nor look upon it in the light of a 


| liberty ?” 


“ Certainly not. Pray do not speak so!” 

“Thank you, Miss Desmond. You were 
always so kind and affable!’”’ There was 
the least possible stress laid on the personal 
pronoun, as though Miss Turtle were men- 
tally distinguishing Maud from some one 
who was not always kind and affable. 
“*And you are just the same as ever, I’m 
sure, Miss Desmond. And—and—if I 
didn’t fear to offend you, which I wouldn’t 
do for the world—indecd I would not !—I 
should like to—to—to ask - aoe 
governess made along pause. Mand did 
not speak; in fact, she could not. She 
was too sure in her heart about whom Miss 
Turtle desired toask. The latter remained 
silent for some minutes; but, although 
timid in her manner from years of repres- 
sion and snubbing, Miss Turtle was not 





exquisitely sensitive, and she had that sort | 


of mild obstinacy which frequently accom- 
panies stupidity. 

Neither Maud’s silence, nor her pale, dis- 
tressed face, availed therefore to turn Miss 
Turtle from the purpose she had had in 
view when she sat down on the wall beside 
the vicar’s ward. That purpose was to 





ascertain, if possible, what the truth of 
Veronica’s position really was. 

Of course Shipley-in-the- Wold had rung 
with gossip about her; and latterly the 
gossip had reported—most wonderful to 
relate—something not far from the actual 
state of the case. 

“T should like to ask,” proceeded Miss 
Turtle at length, “if it is true what we 
hear, that Miss Levincourt—that is, if all 
be as we have heard rumoured, she is not, 
of course, Miss Levincourt any longer—if 
she is in England again, and—and quite 
wealthy, and—I hope you are not offended, 
Miss Desmond !” 

“She is in England. She is a widow, 
and is left in possession of a considerable 
fortune.” 

“Oh, dear me! So it was true?” 

Maud bowed, and was moving away. 

“One instant, Miss Desmond. I[’m 
afraid you are angry with me for speaking. 
But, after all, it was natural that we should 
wish to know the truth; wasn’t it now, 
Miss Desmond ?” 

Maud reflected that it was natural. Her 
conscience told her that the movement of 
sensitive pride which made her shrink from 
hearing Veronica mentioned by indifferent 
persons, was far from being wholly a good 
movement. She constrained herself to 
hold out her hand once more to Miss 
Turtle. The gratitude in the governess’s 
face rewarded her for the effort. 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Desmond! I 
should have been so sorry to hurt your 
feelings. Of course you will see Mr. Plew 
before long, and then I suppose you—you 
will tell him, won’t you? Of course he 
will know, so intimate as he was with 
the family; and always speaks with the 
greatest respect, I’m sure. When he knows 
something certain about Miss Levincourt— 
that is—I’m so used to the name, you see 
—we hope, his mother and I hope—or, at 
least, she hopes—for of course I can’t pre- 
sume to put myself forward—that he may 
get to be more comfortable and settled in 
his mind. We think him a good deal 
changed, Miss Desmond. His spirits are 
like a plummet of lead, to what they were, 
I do assure you. Good-bye, Miss Des- 
mond, and thank you very much.” 

Maud walked home across the paddock 
and up the long gravel path in the vicarage 
garden, with a feeling of heaviness at her 
heart. She was half inclined to hate 
Miss Turtle, Mrs. Plew, and all the people 
in Shipley. But she resisted the impulse 
of irritated temper. What was her vexation 
compared with the sorrow and trouble 
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inflicted on others? If Veronica could but 
have known, if she could but have foreseen ! 

As she thus thought, she entered the 
house through the garden door, which 


stood open. She was going into the sitting- | 


room, when she paused for a moment at 
the sound of voices within. 

“Go im, go in, Miss Maudie,” said old 
Joanna, who happened to be in the hall. 
“You won’t disturb no one. It’s only that 
poor creetur, Mr. Plew, a-talking to the 
vicar.” 





MOZART IN LONDON. 





In April, 1764, a German musician, 
second chapel master to the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, arrived in England 
from France, accompanied by his wife, 
daughter, and son. The name of the son 
was Johann Chrysostom Wolfgang Gottlieb 
Mozart. He was a little musical pheno- 
menon, not altogether unknown to our 
readers, and was then a child of eight. He 
had begun to compose at four, and at six 
had produced a difficult concerto. The 
child, who had been playing at the different 
German courts, had been petted by kings, 
and kissed by empresses. He arrived 
at Dover with chests full of presents ; 
swords, snuff-boxes, étuis, lace, and watches. 
In Paris, the wonderful child had exhibited 
at Versailles before the royal family, and 
had been very angry with Madame de 
Pompadour for not kissing him as the 
Empress Maria Theresa had done. He had 
also published four sonatas in the French 
capital; and at public concerts he had 
astonished the cognoscenti by playing at 
sight any piece set before him. 

The shrewd father hoped to rake in some 
of our solid English gold, and the boy was 
eager for fresh laurels. The family lodged 
at the house of a Mr. Williamson, in Frith- 
street, Soho: a foreign quarter, which 
French refugees had already made their 
own. Everything went well at first. The 
king and queen heard the two children on 
the 27th of April, and early in the next 
month the boy played on the organ before 
the king. The brother and sister also per- 
formed ponderous double concertos on two 
claviers, and Wolfgang sang several airs 
with much expression. It was the custom to 
try his powers by making him play at sight 
elaborate pieces by Bach, Handel, Paradies, 
&c. These he played smilingly, with swifi- 
ness, neatness, and in perfect time and 
style. John Christian Bach, music master 
to the queen, to show what the little 





genius could do, took him on one occasion 
between his knees, and played a few bars 
which the boy continued ; thus alternating, 
they played an entire sonata admirably. 
The phenomenon’s father was rather dis- 
gusted at receiving only twenty - four 
guineas for each of the royal concerts. But 
what was wanting in money was made up 
in affability ; for the king and queen met 
the family in St. James’s Park, and waved 
hands to them, and smiled and nodded. 
The king usually selected for the child, 
knotty pieces by Wagenseil, Abel, and 
Handel. The young Mozart accompanied 
the queen in an air which she graciously 
deigned to play ; and he then surprised the 
delighted court by performing a melody 
founded merely upon the bass of one of 
Handel’s melodies. Every day the child’s 
mind developed; every day he conquered 
some fresh region of his art ; he had already 
written for the orchestra, and now he began 
to compose symphonies. His father having 
caught cold in returning from a concert at 
Lord Thanet’s, the marvellous boy amused 
the invalid, while banished from his instru- 
ments, by writing a piece for two violins, 
two oboes, and two horns. ‘‘ Remind me,” 
said the little despot to his sister, who sat 
near him copying, “that I give the horns 
something good to do.” 

“The high and mighty Wolfgang,” 
wrote the proud and delighted father, 
“though only eight, possesses the ac- 
quirements of a man of forty. In short, 
only those who see and hear him can 
believe in him ; even you in Salzburg know 
nothing about him, he is so changed.” At 
spare moments young Mozart chatted about 
his German friends, or talked over an opera 
he had planned, to be performed by his 
acquaintances at Salzburg. From the most 
intricate pieces of Bach or Handel, how- 
ever, the child turned away at the sight of 
a sweetmeat or the mew of a favourite cat. 
They would have burnt the child for a 
witch in some medieval countries. 

A concert in June frightened the prudent 
father. The expenses threatened to be 
forty guimeas; but eventually most of the 
musicians refused to take any money. To 
gain the love of the English, the wily father 
permitted Wolfgang to play at Ranelagh 
for a patriotic charity. For better air, pro- 
bably, the family about this time removed 
to Chelsea, and resided at the house of a 
Mr. Randle, in Five Field-row, where the 
father, recovering from a quinsy, ordered, 
like a zealous Catholic, twenty-two masses, 
to express his gratitude to God; moreover 
he vowed to undertake the conversion of 
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the son of a Dutch Jew, a violoncello 
player named Sipruntini. About the close 
of 1764, the elder Mozart dedicated a third 
set of his son’s sonatas to Queen Charlotte ; 
prefacing them with an extravagantly ful- 
some dedication, which showed the pro- 
fessed itinerant tuft-hunter. 

It was at this crisis that scientific men 
began to regard the young phenomenon 
with serious suspicion and alarm. A cele- 
brated quidnunc of the day arose to conduct 
an investigation of his powers. This quid- 
nunc, a scholar erudite enough in his way, 
was the Honourable Daines Barrington, a 
Welsh judge, who had occupied several 
snug posts under government. The Bos- 
well sort of expedition, suggested by many 
jealous and suspicious musicians of Lon- 
don, exactly suited the inquisitor. He 
repaired to the house at Chelsea, armed 
with a manuscript duet, written by an 
English gentleman, to some words in Me- 
tastasio’s opera of Demofoonte. The score, 
difficult enough to musicians of the Bar- 
rington stamp, was in five sections: two 
violin parts, two vocal parts, and a bass. 
Here was aclincher ; it was impossible that 
the boy could have seen the music before. 
He sat down to play, keenly eyed by the sus- 
picious inquirer. Would he play false, or 
break down, and prove that all his other 
extemporaneous performances had _ been 
prepared tricks? Here would be a triumph 
for detective science, and the Honourable 
Daines Barrington. Butno. The boy sat 
down, slipped the score carelessly on his 
desk, and began at sight to play the 
symphony in the most masterly manner, 
equally as to time, style, and the feeling 
sought to be conveyed by the composer. 
Having played it through, he then took the 
upper part, and left the under one to his 
father: singing in a thin infantine voice, 
but with admirable taste. His father being 
once or twice out in the duet, though the 
passages were not more difficult than those 
the son had attempted, the child looked 
back at him with some anger, pointing out 
to him his mistakes, and set him right. 
The young musician, moreover, threw in, 
to Mr. Barrington’s intense astonishment, 
the accompaniments of the two violins, 
wherever most necessary. 

In his report, afterwards read before the 
Royal Society, Mr. Daines Barrington, 
softened almost into adoration of the young 
genius, attempts to illustrate the difficulties 
which the child Mozart overcame in the 
problem meant to entangle him. The vir- 
tuoso compares it to a child eight years 
old who should be asked to read five lines 





of type simultaneously, the letters of the 
alphabet having different powers in four 
out of the five lines. It shonld further, he 
says, be supposed that the five hypothetical 
lines were not arranged under each other, 
so as at all times to be read one under the 
other, but often in a desultory manner. 
The child was also to be imagined as read- 
ing, at a coup d’ceil, three different comments 
on a five-lined speech: one, say, in Greek, 
one in Hebrew, and the third in Etruscan. 
The hypothetical child was also to be pre- 
sumed capable of pointing out, by signs as 
he read, where one, or two, or three, of 
these comments were material. This ela- 
borate and complicated simile, Mr. Bar- 
rington caps by comparing the boy’s efforts 
to a child’s who should, at the first glance, 
read one of Shakespeare’s finest speeches 
with all the accuracy, pathos, and energy, 
of a Garrick. 

When the boy had finished the duet, he 
expressed himself highly in approval, and 
asked, with eagerness, whether Mr. Bar- 
rington had any more such music? Mr. 
Barrington, having heard that the child 
was often visited with musical ideas, which 
came upon him like an inspiration, and 
which—as if he had suddenly been enabled 
to hear the voices of angels inaudible to 
others—he would even in the middle of the 
night imitate on his harpsichord, told the 
phenomenon’s father that he should be glad 
to hear some of his son’s extemporaneous 
compositions. 

The father saw that the connoisseur was 
won over, and now coquetted with him a 
bit. He said it depended entirely on the 
moment of inspiration, but that there was 
no harm in asking the lad if he were in the 
humour for a composition. In the mean 
time the quaint child, like a changeling in 
his grave and preternatural self-confidence, 
went on at intervals running about the 
room, and playing on the harpsichord, his 
constant companion. 

Mr. Barrington, after a moment’s sapient 
cogitation, remembered that little Mozart 
had been much taken notice of by Manzolo, 
a famous singer, who came over to England 
in 1764. He therefore shrewdly leaned over 
the keys, and said, in a courtly way, becom- 
ing the ex-Marshal ofthe High Court of Ad- 
miralty, that he would like to hear an ex- 
temporary love song, such as his (Mozart’s) 
friend Manzolo would select for an opera. 
The boy, turning on his high stool, gave a 
look of childish archness, as much as to 
say, “ Love? Oh, I know the whole alpha- 
bet of that singular passion,” and imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon 
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recitative suitable to the introduction of a 
love song. He then shaped out a sym- 
phony, to correspond to an air composed to 
the single word “ Affetto.”” It was a com- 
plete formal operatic composition, with 
first and second parts, and of the usual 
length. “ If this extemporary composition,” 
afterwards wrote the astonished investi- 
gator, “were not amazingly capital, yet it 
was really above mediocrity, and showed 
most extraordinary readiness of invention.”’ 

The inspiration was upon the boy, and 
he was now eager to try more. Mr. Bar- 
rington begged him to compose a song on 
Rage, such as might be proper for an 
opera. The boy again turned, gave his 
playfully mischievous changeling look, and 
began a jargon recitative, to precede a 
song of fury “i’ the Ercles vein.” He 
roused to this, and, his imagination be- 
coming excited, he beat his harpsichord with 
his little ruffled fists, rising up in his 
chair like a person possessed. The word 
he had chosen for this more violent exer- 
cise was “ Perfido;” a word suitable’ for 
arousing all sorts of operatic denuncia- 
tions. 

After this, never wearied, he played 
one of the sonatas he had just finished 
and dedicated to the queen. It was very 
difficult to work out with minuteness and 
vigour, considering that his little fingers 
could scarcely reach a fifth on the harpsi- 
chord. This was not practice but genius, 
Mr. Barrington at once discovered ; for he 
saw that the child had long since mastered 
all the fundamental rules of composition, 
and that as soon as a treble was produced, 
he could sit down and write a bass under 
it. The child—for a child Barrington also 
felt bound to acknowledge him, whatever 
his real age might be—was a great master 
of modulation. His transitions from one 
key to another were as natural as they were 
judicious ; and he would sometimes practise 
them for fan, with a handkerchief thrown 
over the keys of the harpsichord. 

While the boy was achieving these won- 
ders, Mr. Barrington, leaning on the back 
of his chair with his hand to his mouth, 
secretly resolved to quietly write to Count 
Haslang, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the Electors of Bavaria 
and Palatine, to get the register of the 
boy’s birth from Salzburg. A sudden 
dash of the harpsichord keys roused Mr. 
Barrington. A favourite cat of the child’s 
had just slid in at the open door, and the 
boy had leaped down from his chair to play 
with it, and was not for some time to be 
won back—not then indeed until he had 





taken a gallop round the room on his 
father’s walking stick. 

Mr. Barrington’s suspicions as to the 
age of the wonderful child were not con- 
firmed. In due time, Leopold Comprecht, 
chaplain of the Prince Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, sent to Count Haslang, the Bavarian 
ambassador before mentioned, a copy of the 
certificate of the birth of Johann Chrysos- 
tom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, son of 
the prince’s organist, on January 17, 1756. 
The genius was therefore only eight years 
and five months old, when he astonished 
Mr. Barrington. That gentleman there- 
upon drew up a paper, “an account of a 
very remarkable young musician,” which 
was read before the Royal Society, Novem- 
ber 28, 1769. 

In this brief paper the amiable quid- 
nunc mentioned that Mozart since leaving 
England had composed some admirable 
oratorios, and that the Prince of Salzburg, 
suspecting some imposition, had shut up 
the child once for a whole week, leaving 
him only blank music paper and the words 
of an oratorio. During all this time Mozart 
saw no one but his gaoler, who brought 
him food. 

The writer then adduces several in- 
stances of precocious genius, particularly 
the case of John Barretier, a German 
prodigy, who mastered Latin at four, 
Hebrew at six, and three other languages 
by the time he was nine: translating at 
eleven the travels of Rabbi Benjamin, and 
adding notes and dissertations. Mr. Bar- 
rington further alludes to the precocity of 
Handel, who at seven began to play on the 
clavichord, who composed church services at 
nine, and the opera of Almeria at fourteen. 
The worthy virtuoso concludes by trusting 
that Mozart might reach the age of Handel, 
contrary to the common observation that 
precocious genius is shortlived. “I think 
I may say,” he adds, “ without prejudice to 
the memory of the great composer, that the 
scale most clearly preponderates on the side 
of Mozart in this comparison, as I have 
already stated that he was a composer 
when he did not much exceed the age of 
four. Lest, however, I should insensibly 
become too strongly his panegyrist, permit 
me to subscribe myself, sir, your most faith- 
ful, humble servant, Daines BarrincTon.” 

In spite of great success, England did 
not, however, prove propitious to the 
Mozarts. The king and queen were fond 
of music, but were fonder of money. The 
receipts of the concerts diminished, and, 
worst of all, the expenses of the year 
amounted to three hundred pounds: a 
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terrible sum to a frugal German organist 
accustomed to count copper pieces. He 
wrote home angrily about English ways : 

“ After deep consideration,” he says, 
“and many sleepless nights, I am deter- 
mined not to bring up my children in so 
dangerous a place as London, where people 
for the most part have no religion, and 
there are scarcely any but bad examples 
before their eyes. You would be astonished 
to see how children are brought up here— 
to say nothing of religion.” 

So off went the speculator with his phe- 
nomenon to the Hague, urged by the Dutch 
ambassador: as the invalid sister of the 
Prince of Orange had a vehement desire 
to see the child. Things went ill, never- 
theless, in Holland, for the daughter all 
but died, and Wolfgang was struck down 
by an inflammatory fever. The moment 
he recovered, the child was the same be- 
witching, loving, light-hearted creature 
that he ever had been, always writing 
polyglot letters to friends at Salzburg, or 
entering with childish enthusiasm into the 
acquisition of some new accomplishment. 

This great genius died at the age of only 
thirty-five years and ten months. He 
himself believed that he was poisoned, and 
the crime was by many attributed to the 
envy of a man named Salieri, his deter- 
mined foe. The Zauberflote was nearly 
his latest work. On this he laboured 
when almost dying, writing amidst excite- 
ment, as was often his wont, and in the 
strangest places. The quintet in the first 
act was jotted down in a coffee house, 
during the intervals ina game of billiards. 
During his last illness, when confined to 
his bed, he would place his watch by his 
side, and follow the performance of this 
opera, in his imagination. “ Now, the first 
act is just over,” he would say; “now, 
they are singing such an air.” 

The singular and well-authenticated story 
of the Requiem throws almost a supernatural 
aspect upon Mozart’s last illness. In Anu- 
gust (he died in November) a stranger 
brought him an anonymous letter, begging 
him to compose a Requiem, on his own 
terms. After consulting his wife, as he 
always did, Mozart consented to write this 
Requiem ; pathos and religion seeming to 
him adapted to rouse his genius. The 
stranger, on a second visit, paid Mozart 
twenty-five ducats, half the price he re- 
quired: telling him that a present would 
be made him when the score should be 
complete. Above all, the composer was 
not to waste his time in trying to discover 





the name of his employer. Soon after that, 
Mozart was called to Prague, to compose 
La Clemenza di Tito for the Emperor Leo- 
pold’s coronation. The mysterious stranger 
again appeared as Mozart entered his 
travelling carriage, and said, “How will 
the Requiem proceed now ?”’ Mozart apo- 
logised, and promised to finish it on fis 
return. The Clemenza was coldly received, 
and Mozart, ill and melancholy, shed tears 
when he parted from his Prague friends. 
One fine autumn day in the Prater, Mozart, 
sitting alone with his wife, began to speak 
of his death. 

“Tam writing that Requiem for myself,” 
he said. ‘I am convinced I cannot last 
long. I have certainly been poisoned. I 
cannot rid myself of the idea.” 

By the physician’s advice, the Requiem 
was taken away from him. When it was 
given him back, he grew worse. One night 
some musical friends, at his request, sat 
round his bed, and sang part of the Re- 
quiem ; but at the Lacrymosa Mozart wept 
violently, and the score was laid aside. The 
Requiem was constantly on his pillow; in 
lulls of his illness he gave directions about 
orchestral effects to his friend Siissmayer ; 
even in faint puffs of breath, he tried to 
express how the drums should come in, in 
a certain part. The very day he died, when 
he had exclaimed, ‘“‘1 taste death,’’ he 
looked over the Requiem, and added, with 
tears in his eyes: “Did I not tell you I 
was writing this for myself?” 

True to his innate kindness of heart, 
Mozart especially desired that his death 
might be kept secret for a day from all his 
friends save one; this was a friend named 
Albrechtsberger, who would thus have a 
chance of getting his dead friend’s appoint- 
ment— the chapel-mastership of Saint 
Stephen’s. 

It is pleasant to be able to associate the 
name of Mozart, however slightly, with 
two localities in London, already rich in 
memories. 








A WINTER VIGIL. 


In the winter of 186— it fell to my lot to 


investigate one of the most touching stories 
ofa white man’s endurance and an Indian’s 
vengeance I ever came across in the whole 
North-west. As some of the more curious 
portions of the official note-book of an 
Indian agent, I transcribe the memoranda 
relating to it. 

Albert Black was an honest English 
gentleman, whose adventures in search of 
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fortune led him away from Regent-street to 
wander in western worlds, and this is the 
way he “put through” a portion of the 
winter of that year. He was residing, with 
a single companion in a little log cabin at 
the Indian village of Bella-Coola, on the 
coast of British Columbia. There was no 
white man nearer than one hundred miles, 
but the villages of many Indian tribes 
were situated in the immediate vicinity. 
The winter was only half through; few 
natives came trading about the post, and 
as time lay heavily on their hands, Black 
and his companion resolved to go hunting 
for a few days. A canoe was accordingly 
fitted out with a stock of provisions and 
ammunition, and with an Indian as steers- 
man and pilot they proceeded to cruise about 
among the islands, now and then landing 
and stalking deer, or shootimg the ducks 
and wild geese which assemble in countless 
flocks by the mouths of the north-western 
rivers in winter. The season was mild, 
with but a thin coating of snow on the 
ground, so that each night they encamped 
in the open air, and slept well wrapped up 
in their blankets round the blazing log fire. 
Few old explorers in these countries ever 
think of carrying a tent with them, and 
our hunters were not possessed of one, 
even had they cared to avail themselves 
of its shelter. They had been cruising 
about in this manner for several days, 
when, as usual, they encamped one night 
on an island, with the canoe drawn up on 
the beach. Their provisions they built up 
aroundthem, to guard them from the attacks 
of any prowling Indians or other mishaps. 
Their Indian pilot had informed them he was 
just about out of powder and bullets, at the 
same time begging to be supplied with 
some, exhibiting his pouch, which contained 
but two charges. The hunters were too 
tired to open their packages, and, notwith- 


standing his solicitations, they put him off 


until morning. They then, as usual, loaded 
their rifles, the Indian doing so also; and 
all three men lay down to sleep, and all 
slept save one. 

How long they slept Black could not 
say, but all that he remembered was being 
awoke by the report of a rifle. A low 
scream, and then a moan by his side, told 
him that all was over with his companion. 
The Indian’s place was vacant; and before 
Black could become fully conscious of his 
situation, he was fired at from the dark, 
and a bullet struck his thigh. He at- 
tempted to rise, but was unable : his leg was 
fractured. Instantly he grasped his re- 





volver, and he had scarcely done so before 
he was conscious of a figure crouching to- 
wards him in the darkness. He immediately 
fired, but the shot did not take effect, and 
his would-be murderer retreated behind 
some rocks. He now staunched the blood 
flowing from his wound as well as circum- 
stances would permit, tying a handkerchief 
around it. All doubt was now at an end 
that the Indian guide, tempted by the 
property, had murdered his companion, and 
was only prevented by the want of ammnu- 
nition from dispatching him too. All night 
long—it seemed a year—he kept awake, 
too excited to sleep, though he was faint 
from loss of blood. Sometimes he would 
relapse into an uneasy sleep, from which 
he would be startled by the barking of his 
little dog, when he would grasp his revol- 
ver, only to seea figure again skulking into 
the darkness. Daylight at last came, and 
he had now time to contemplate his situa- 
tion. Helpless, badly wounded, far from 
white or even friendly Indian, he was alone, 
with an enemy watching every moment to 
destroy him, as he had done his companion, 
whose glassy eyes glared up at him. Pro- 
visions enough were lying scattered around ; 
but none were accessible as food, save the 
bag of sugar, and on this his chief chance 
of subsistence lay. He knew enough of 
science to know that Magendie’s dogs when 
fed on sugar soon grew emaciated, but he 
also knew that it supported life for a time. 
Before night snow fell, and covered the dead 
body out of his sight. Sometimes he would 
relapse into a half-waking sleep, when 
again the ever-faithful dog, who seemed 
almost conscious how matters stood, would 
warn him of the approach of his enemy. 
It was in vain that Black attempted to get 
a shot at him; and had it not been for the 
watchfulness of his dog-friend, the wretch 
must soon have been able to dispatch 
with his knife the guardian whose revolver 
intervened between him and the coveted 
property. And so they kept their dreary 
vigils, and the snow fell heavily; and 
though his leg pained him exceedingly, he 
managed to keep warm in his blanket- 
lined burrow. The Indian would sometimes 
disappear for hours and even a day, appa- 
rently looking after food. The poor hunter 
would then imagine that he had got clear 
of his bloodthirsty enemy, when again the 
barking of Flora would warn her master. On 
one or two occasions the Indian managed to 
approach within a few feet of his intended 
victim before his presence was detected ; 
and as both murderer and hunter were 
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equally intent on each other’s destruction, 
escapes were sometimes rather narrow. 
Several days elapsed in this manner, until at 
last the Indian seemed to have grown tired, 
and left the island in the canoe; for they 
were no longer alarmed. The sugar bag was 
getting nearly done, and the poor dog was 
now so weak with hunger, that, even when 
it did not absent itself searching for food 
on the shore, it was scarcely able to give 
analarm. If Black survived hunger and 
his wound, which was now getting very 
painful, the Indian, he knew, would soon re- 
turn and accomplish his purpose. With such 
thoughts his prospects were gloomy enough, 
and so he dozed away the hours, half frozen 
and faint. It was the tenth night (he had 
long lost count of time, but found so after- 
wards) since the murderous attack, when he 
was awoke by a loud talking on the beach. 

The moon, sailing over the leaden, snowy 
sky, enabled him to recognise the figures of 
several Indians hauling a canoe on to the 
beach. He grasped his revolver, deter- 
mined to sell his life dearly, for he was now 
fully persuaded that it must be his mur- 
derer returned with assistance. It was 
strange, however, it struck him, that they 
had landed in such an exposed situation. 
“Who are you?” he inquired, in the 
Chinook jargon—the trading language of 
the coast. A low, surprised cry came from 
them. They were apparently unaware of 
the presence of any one but themselves. 
Again he shouted more cheerily, and they 
approached him, when he was delighted 
to recognise the familiar faces of several 
Bella-Coola Indians—old acquaintances of 
his. He told them his story; and as they 
listened, he uncovered the body of his 
murdered companion, they, every now and 
again, bursting into a cry of horror. Food 
was prepared, and every attention paid to 
him. The dead body was buried, and 
Black conveyed to the Indian village, where 
he was carefully nursed until news reached 
the nearest white man’s abode. The soli- 
tary colonist hurried down, and happening 
to have been in earlier days an officer in 
the army, he knew a little about surgery. 
He dressed Black’s wounds, and conveyed 
him back to the settlements, where, under 
proper medical treatment, he slowly re- 
covered. But it was many months before he 
could walk without crutches, and to the 
end of his life he will bear the marks of that 
fearful experience of “ putting through the 
winter” in the dark days of 186—. As 
we have a good deal (in novels) of the 
generous savage, I may as well say that 





my poor friend had to: pay well for all the 
hospitality he received. The water he drank, 
the ground he lay on, the wood that warmed 
him, the food he ate, everything was charged 
for, but most cheerfuliy paid. It is, however, 
a greater pleasure to relate that, after the 
bill was paid, the Indians threw in the execu- 
tion of the murderer into the bargain. The 
avengers of blood found him in his lodge, 
comfortably awaiting the death of Black 
by starvation or cold, either of which he, 
no doubt, thought would save him all 
trouble. He seemed rather to exult when 
charged with shooting the white men; but 
the Bella-Coola warriors took a different 
view of matters, and with a summary 
justice, which would have done credit to a 
Californian vigilance committee, they shot 
him where he sat. 

As for poor Black, I saw him dancing at 
a Christmas ‘party not very long ago; but 
a terrible limp, which caused his partner to 
afterwards style him an “awkward sort of 
colonial fellow,” told me another tale. 





LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, AND EQUALITY. 


To Thought’s metropolis sublime, 
Where never sets the morning star, 

Across the desert wastes of Time, 
Two travellers journey'd from afar. 


The one a royal mantle wore, 

A golden buckler girt his breast, 
A banner in his hand he bore, 

A plume upon his stately crest: 


The other, clad in rags, and bare 

Of head and foot, with weary haste 
To reach that city shining fair, 

Plodded the wide and pathless waste: 


But ere the day was down, the two 
Together reach’d the gated wall ; 
And both upon the bugle blew, 
High challenge to the watchmen all. 


“ What pilgrim from the waste of years, 
Seeks entrance here?” the warden cried. 

“ Go, greet from me my princely peers,” 
The mail’d and mantled guest replied. 


“ And spread for me the banquet fair, 
And open wide the palace door, 
For me the lighted hail prepare, 
For me the kingly goblet pour. 


“ For Shakespeare’s royal son am I! 
But strew the straw, the fagot light, 
In any common hostelry 
Where this poor wretch may rest to-night. 


- lordly lineage I proclaim ; 
My sire is known o’er all the earth : 
But ne man knows, or asks, the name 
Of him who gave this beggar birth. 


“ High feast in banner’d hall be mine, 
And his some hole to hide his head, 
And pour for me the noble wine, 
And fling to him a crust of bread !” 


“ That may not be!” the answer fell 
From tower to tower in merry scorn, 

For all who enter here and dwell, 
Are brethren, free, and equal born, 
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** So enter, side by side, ye two, 
As equal guests; or enter not. 

For here is neither high nor low, 
But unto all one equal lot. 


* And unto each the same degree ; 

Nor first nor last, nor great nor small : 
All children of one sire are we, 

Thought is the father of us all!” 


SOME ITALIAN NOVELLE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


THE WOODEN BRIDE. 

THERE was once upon a time a man who 
had an only daughter who was exceedingly 
plain. His one wish in life was to marry 
her well, but of this he saw no chance, as 
long as she was seen, and as long as suitors 
had eyes to see. After much reflection on 
the subject, he ordered a wooden case to be 
made, quite the shape of her body, only a 
better shape; and he likewise ordered an 
empty wax head, or rather face, to put on it. 
Thus covered, she was to sit at her window 
whenever the king’s son chanced to pass. 
The wax face was a very lovely one. It 
had large blue eyes, a tiny red mouth, a 
splendid complexion, of course; and from 
the head fell a shower of golden hair, which 
in the sunlight seemed really threads of 
gold. Whenever the king’s son passed 
under the windows, he would raise his 
velvet cap, ornamented by a long white 
feather, and the fair lady bowed her head 
graciously, and thus the courtship went on. 
After a little time, the prince told his father 
that he had fallen in love with a most 
beautiful girl, and although from the 
appearance of her house he thought she 
must be poor, yet he knew he would 
be happier with her than with any princess. 
The old king answered that he could only 
give his consent when he had seen the | 
bride. He therefore asked where the cot- 
tage was, in which she lived, and he went 
there very early next morning. Now, the 
girl had not yet put on her wax head and 
her fine clothes, because she could only 
keep them on a certain time; so the king 
thought her frightful, and when he returned 
home he begged his son most earnestly not 
to think of the young woman, assuring 
him that, if he thought her beautiful, there 
must be some supernatural error in his 
sight. The son returned, however, under 
the window, and, having satisfied himself 
of the lady’s beauty, went in and asked her 
father for her hand. How readily it was 
granted may be imagined. The only 
condition made, was, that the bride should 
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be conveyed in the evening to her future 
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home. The wedding took place that same 
day. The bride looked still more lovely 
through her threefold veils, and it was 
almost night when she was escorted to the 
palace and left there. 

The king’s son soon found out how he 
had been cheated, and without waiting to 
hear his father say, “I warned you, 
my son,” and without scolding his wife, he 
simply started off to another palace he pos- 
sessed at some miles distance, and there 
shortly afterwards married another wife. 
The wooden bride was dreadfully vexed at 
the turn matters had taken ; but as she was 
a very sensible woman, and was besides a 
little bit of a witch, she said nothing, and 
bided her time. In the mean while she made 
herself as agreeable as she could to the old 
king, and he was quite touched by herresig- 
nation. They lived thus very quietly for one 
month; at the endof which the bride went 
down to the oven, and, calling one of the 
servants, said, “‘ Stay by me, and look on.” 
She then called out, ‘‘ Wood, wood!” and the 
wood came. “ Gointo the oven!” and the 
wood went. “ Flint, flint, light the fire!” 
and the flint went and rubbed itself against 
the brick walls and lighted the fire. “ Fire, 
burn !” and the flame burned brightly. She 
then took a dish, laid it in the oven, and, 
running her hand round the inside of the 
dish, presented it to the servant. To his 
wonder, he saw that it then contained 
three large fish. One was red, and one was 
green, and the third was golden. 

“Take these,” she said, “to the prince, 
my husband, and tell him I bear him no 
rancour, and I wish him well.” 

Off started the servant, and, after a day’s 
arrived at the palace of the 
prince. As he knocked at the gate, the 
prince’s new wife looked out, and asked 
whence he came? He uncovered the dish. 

* What beautiful fish!” she exclaimed. 
“Who sends it ?” 

“The prince’s wife, to the prince.” 

‘Wait a moment; I want to hear all 
about it.” Sodownshe came. “ You say 
the prince’s first wife sent this? Poor 
thing! It is very kind of her indeed.” 

“ Yes,” answered the servant, “ and 
what is more wonderful, she made them 
herself.” 

‘‘ Of course,” answered the bride at 
once. “Every one knows how to make 
them. I often made such fish at my 
father’s court.” 

“Yes,” continued the servant, “ she told 
the wood to go into the oven, and it went; 
and she told the flint to light the fire, and 
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it did; and she told the fire to burn, and 
it did; and she put the dish in the oven 
and ran her hand round inside it, and then 
there were the three fishes.” 

“Of course,” interrupted the bride, “ we 
always did like that, at my father’s court. 
Pray stay, and look on, while I do the 
same.” 

So she called, “ Wood, wood!” but it 
never came; so she had to put it in the 
oven herself. Then she told the flint to 
light the fire, but it did nothing of the 
kind; so she had to light it herself, and to 
fan the fire till it burned brightly. She 
then put a dish in the oven, and, when it 
was hot she ran her hand round it, but 
only burned her hand and screamed. So 
her waiting women dressed the injured 
hand and put her to bed. When the prince 
came home he wondered at the beautiful 
fish, and asked who had sent this truly 
royal present. And when he was told it was 
his first wife, he smiled, and said, “ It was 
very civil of her.” The second wife had her 
arm bound up, but she said not a word of 
her disagreeable adventure. 

When the servant went home, the wooden 
bride questioned him closely. He told all 
the particulars to his mistress, and she only 
smiled and said, “It is well.” Again a 
month passed, during which the old king 
grew fonder and fonder of his neglected 
daughter-in-law. On the thirtieth day, she 
called the same servant as before, to witness 
her proceedings. So she called out, “ Wood, 
wood !” anditcame. She told it to go into 
the oven, and it went. She commanded 
the flint to light the fire, and it did; and 
commanded the fire to heat the oven, 
and it did. When the oven was almost 
red-hot, she got into it and walked round 
it three times. When she came out, lo! 
there were three large cakes of the most 
delicate kind, covered with sugar-plums 
and pure sugar in beautiful designs. These 
she caused to be placed on a salver of 
massive gold, ornamented with jewels. 

“Take this,” she said, “ to my husband, 
and tell him I bear him no rancour, and I 
wish him well.” 

After a day’s journey, the servant arrived 
at the palace. He knocked at the gate, 
and had hardly been admitted, when the 
young bride, who had recovered from her 
burns, came to the window and asked who 
it was P 

“ Tt is a servant with a present from the 
prince’s first wife,” they answered. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, and down 
she came to hear all about it. “What 





beautiful cakes!” she exclaimed. 

kind of her to send them! I used to make 

such cakes at my father’s court.” 
“Indeed,” answered the man, “ my 


mistress told the wood to go into the oven | 


and it did ; and to the flint to light the fire, 
and it did. When the oven was red-hot, 
she walked round it three times; and, lo 
and behold, the three cakes were in the 
middle of the oven !”’ 

“ Exactly,” answered the bride, “ ex- 
actly the way in which I made cakes at my 
father’s house. Waitand see, while I make 
three cakes more.” 

So saying, she told the wood to pile itselt 
in the oven, but it would not go, so she had 
to put it in herself, and she was quite tired 
with the exertion. She also had to light 
the fire, and to fan the flame, and at last, 
when the oven was red-hot, she got in; but 
she had hardly got in when, crack! she 
died. When the king came home, he was 
informed of all the circumstances, and how 
his second wife had died from attempting 
to imitate his first wife. 

“ Ah!” said the king, “this second wife 
of mine was always a silly creature. I had 
better go back to my first wife, for she is 
decidedly a very clever woman.” 


THE POOR LITTLE MONK, 


ONCE upon a time a monk was sitting on 
a large stone, not far from a cottage door. 
The peasants were busy inside the cottage, 
and did not attend to him. It began to 
rain. At last, the monk called out in a 
melancholy voice : 

Povero fratino, servo di Dio! 

Tutti son dentro fuori che io. 
Which, translated literally, would be: 

Poor little monk, servant of God ! 

All are in doors except myself. 

The farmer’s wife said to her husband: 
“Let us ask himin. I dare say he is wet 
and cold.” 

The husband went out and asked the 
monk to take shelter in the cottage. He 
went in, and stood in a humble manner at 
the end of the room. After some little time 
all the family retired to another room, to 
have their dinner. The monk heard the 
clatter of plates, so he raised his voice and 
exclaimed, as if to himself: 

Povero fratino, servo di Dio! 

Tutti sono a pranzo fuori che io. 
Verbatim : 

Poor little monk, servant of God! 

Allare at dinner except myself. 

The farmer’s wife said to her husband: 
“Poor monk! I dare say he is hungry. 


“ How | 
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Let us ask him to share our meal; mayhap 
it will bring us good Inck.” 

So the farmer went into the next room 
and imvited the monk to come and dine. 
You may be sure he did not wait to be 
asked twice, but came in at once, and sat at 
the end of the table, where he displayed a 
remarkably good appetite. Later on, as it 
was getting rather chilly, they returned 
into the other room, where they had a 
large chimney, which served the double 
purpose of cooking the food and warming 
the family. On the hearth they threw dried 
vine branches, and it was soon in a famous 
blaze. Then they all crowded round the 
fire, or sat on benches under the slanting 
roof of the chimney, unmindful of the 
monk ; but he was heard saying at the end 
of the room: 

Povero fratino, servo di Dio! 

Tutti son al fuoco fuori che io. 
Literally : 

Poor little monk, servant of God! 

All are at the fire except myself. 

The good woman nudged her husband, 
who nudged his neighbour, and so on. 
They all squeezed themselves close to each 
other, to let the holy man come near the 
fire. He sat on one of the benches, rubbing 
his hands slowly. He looked very happy 
and contented, but said nothing about going 
away. They were going to bed very early 
themselves, on account of getting up early 
to work in the fields; they expected him, 
therefore, to take his leave. But he never 
moved. They did not like to turn him out 
of doors, so they all crept away to bed. 
They went up-stairs to their humble resting- 
place, and the last of the family had still one 
foot on the little creaking staircase, when 
the monk called out : this time much more 
piteously than before : 


Povero fratino, servo di Dio! 
Tutti vanno al letto fuori che io. 


Poor little monk, servant of God! 
All go to bed except myself. 

Then they asked him to go up-stairs, and 
they gave him a bed, and they never got 
rid of him afterwards. Thus did the poor 
little monk become complete master of the 
cottage. 

THE FAITHFUL LITTLE DOG. 


A rounG prince had a little dog, and he 
was very fond of him, for he had the mest 
wonderful qualities. He was, in fact, gifted 
by the fairies. He could do anything. 
He was as useful as he was beautiful. 
When his master travelled, he ran on before 
him, had all the gates opened, went to 





all the hotels, chose the apartments, ordered 
dinner, paid the bills, discovered any at- 
tempts at cheating, and kept the servants in 
order. No housekeeper or steward could 
have done as much. He was invaluable as 
a courier, but he had qualities of a higher 
order besides ; for he always gave his master 
good advice. Just as the prince was 
beginning to feel that he could not have 
got on at all without the little dog, it fell ill, 
and after some little time, it fell down one 
day, apparently dead. The servants ran to 
tell their master ; the master came ; he took 
up one paw, and it dropped back heavily 
when he let it go; he took up another, and 
it dropped down as heavily as the first; he 
stroked the long silky ears of the faithful 
little dog, and raised its head ; the eyes were 
closed, and the little head drooped lifeless. 

“Ah yes!” cried the prince, turning 
round to his servants; “the poor dog is 
indeed dead !” 

“What shall we do with him ?” said 
the servants; “shall we throw him in the 
river ?” 

** Yes,”’ answered the master. 

Then the little dog opened, first one eye, 
and then the other, and lifting up his head, 
looked reproachfully at his master, and 
said : 

“Is this the way to treat a faithful 
servant? Iwatched you when you slept; 
and when you left me alone at home, 1 
barked till 1 was hoarse, to keep the thieves 
away. Who kept your house in order, and 
did the work of ten servants? Who kept 
your feet warm in winter? Your poor 
little dog. And is this his reward ?”’ 

The master and the servants looked 
quite ashamed; and when every one had 
left the room, the prince began to apolo- 
ise. 

“Do I not know that you are my best 
friend, dear little dog, and can you think 
for a moment that [ am ungrateful? I 
was so taken by surprise at the news of 
your death, that I really did not know what 
I was saying. I felt so confused that I was 
quite out of my senses with grief; but I 
love you very dearly, and I hope you will 
not bear me malice.” 

The little dog held out his paw, and an- 
swered : 

“No, dear master, I do not bear malice. 
I will serve you faithfully, as I always did. 
I will ran and do all your errands when I 
am better. All is forgotten.” 

The little dog resumed his duties, and 
employed all his talent and energy in his 
master’s service for the space of one year ; 
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at the end of which, in the course of 
nature, he died. 

Then the prince called together all his 
household. One man was sent to fetch a 
richly-embroidered cushion to put under 
the little dog ; another was told to order a 
costly marble slab, with an inscription 
recording his many virtues; another was 
sent for a man who could stuff animals so 
that you could not tell whether they were 
dead or alive. Many directions were given, 
all equally honourable to the deceased ; but 
the little dog did not wake up any more. 


THE SEVEN BROTHERS. 


Oxce upon a time, there was a poor 
couantrywoman who had seven sons. They 
grew up, and tilled the land, and became 
good and thrifty husbandmen. They left 
the cottage at dawn and came home at 
twilight. In the middle of the day their 
mother took to each a large piece of bread, 
wherever they were at work. When they 
came home, they ate a hurried meal and 
went to bed, and she saw very little of 
them. She loved them dearly, but she 
always wished she had a daughter to stay 
by her side. The young men likewise 
always wished for a sister. The day came 
when the countrywomen expected another 
child, so the young men said to the nurse : 

“Tf our mother has a daughter, mind 
you put a distaff out of the window; we 
shall see it from the field where we are 
working, and we shall come home to wel- 
come our little sister; but, if the child is a 
boy, hang one of our guns out of the 
window ; we shall then go away, far away, 
and be no more seen in this neighbour- 
hood. We are already too many men: 
we will go and seek our fortunes else- 
where.” 

So saying, the seven brothers, the 
youngest of whom was almost a boy, went 
forth into the field to plough. 

Soon after, the woman had a child, and 
it was a little girl. The nurse hastened to 
place the signal in the window, but in the 
confusion of her mind she displayed a gun 
instead of a spindle, and the seven brothers 
never came back. 

The little girl grew every day stronger 
and prettier, but she brought no consola- 
tion to the poor cottage; on the contrary, 
she was a cause of discord there. Her 
mother treated her unkindly, and reproached 
her constantly for the loss of her seven 
sons. The poor girl could at last bear it 
no longer, and, when she was sixteen years 
old, she made seven bags, in each of which 





she placed some different article of food, 
and started off in quest of her brothers, 
early one morning, without telling her 
father or her mother anything of her in- 
tentions. She went straight before her 
into the thickest part of a wood, trusting 
to Providence to direct her path; and she 
walked many, many miles before she 
met with any one. At last she met an old 
woman, who carried a pedlar’s pack on her 
back. She thought it very likely this old 
woman might have met with her brothers. 

“Ay; ay!” answered the old woman to 
the girl’s many questions. “I have seen 
seven young men, and they are all brothers; 
but they live much further off, in the very 
heart of the wild woods.” 

So saying, she pointed to a dark and 
thickly-wooded forest that extended in 
every direction, and seemed boundless. 

The brave girl did not shrink from her 
task, but walked on further and further, 
until she met with an old man. He knew 
exactly where her brothers lived, and he 
described their cottage. It was, he said, 
a good deal further on, in an open space 
in the centre of the wood. There they had 
built a little house, and had turned the sur- 
rounding land into fields. She had only to 
walk on in a straight direction, and she 
could not mistake. 

“But,” added the old man, “it is a 
chance if you find them at home. Some 
of them go out cutting wood in the forest ; 
the others work in the fields; and the 
cottage is closed.” 

The girl thanked the old man, and walked 
on. At last she saw the cottage that had 
been described to her. The door and the 
windows were shut. No curling smoke 
from the little chimney showed it to be 
inhabited. She heard no sound of voices, 
and a great fear seized her that: perhaps her 
brothers had left the place altogether. She 
went near to the door and knocked, but in 
vain. At last, looking down, she perceived 
a little hole made in the lower part of the 
door for the cat to go in and out at. She 
stooped and put her little hand in, felt the 
ground inside the door, and found the key. 
She drew it out, put it in the lock, and, 
sure enough, it was the right key. It was 
generally left there, in case any one of the 
brothers should come home before the 
others. The younger one generally came 
some little time before his brothers to 
prepare their meals. The young girl 
opened the door and went in. The cot- 
tage was composed of two rooms; the 
first was a kitchen, and the second was a 
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bedroom with seven narrow beds in it. 
Then she knew it was the right cottage. 
Without losing any time, she lighted the 
fire and put some water on to boil. When 
it was boiling, she threw some rice she 
had brought with her into it. She then 
went to the next.room, made the seven 
beds, and swept and dusted everywhere; 
but at last hearing footsteps, went to hide. 
According to custom, the youngest of the 
seven brothers had come to prepare the 
morning meal. Great was his astonish- 
ment when he found the fire lighted and 
the rice boiled. 

“What is this? Are there spirits here ?”’ 
he exclaimed aloud; but the little sister 
said not a word. She only made herself 
smaller in her hiding-place. The other 
brothers returned, and found the younger 
scared and puzzled. “There are spirits 
here. I had no rice, no cheese, no butter. 
Yet here is everything prepared.” 

“ Come; let us eat!” cried one, without 
attending to him. 

“ Ay, [ am ravenous,”’ said another. 

“This soup looks very good,” said a 
third. 

“TI tell you,” repeated the younger 
brother, “that it is none of my cooking. 
Stop, stop! Let the cat taste it first.” 

“Are you mad?” they all cried with 
one voice. 

“Never you mind,” said the lad; and 
he took a spoonful of soup and gave it to 
the cat. She ate it with great satisfac- 
tion, and seemed much the better for it. 
“Now,” said he, “you may go on with 
your dinner; but I do not like this 
mystery.” 

“Some fairy has taken a fancy to us,’ 
suggested one. 

“*T wish she would mend our linen and 
sew our buttons on,” said another. 

“If we had only had a sister!” said the 
younger one. 

Then they all remained very silent. The 
little sister felt very much inclined to 
show herself, but did not. When they had 
gone, she came out of her hiding-place, 
prepared a little dinner for herself, washed 
up all the dishes, laid them all in a row, 
prepared something for supper, and re- 
turned to her hiding-place. Greater still 
was their surprise when they next came 
home. Many were their exclamations. 
They made strange conjectures, but all 
very far from the truth. Still, their sister 
did not show herself. The provisions she 
had brought lasted for three days, and for 
nearly three days she managed to avoid 


’ 





detection ; but, on the third day, when she 
heard them for the twentieth time regret 
that they had no sister, and that they had 
left their home and their aged parents; 
and when she heard the angry things they 
said about their supposed eighth brother, 
she could no longer refrain, but rushed 
from her hiding-place and threw herself 
in their arms. They all wept together 
with joy, and with grief. The brothers 
were never tired of looking at her, and 
of hearing her speak. She then told 
them how she had been ill treated on their 
account, how their mother had never got 
over their flight from home, and how bitterly 
she had had to pay for their rash decision. 
And now, she said, would they come with 
her? 

“Yes, they would,” they all cried out. 
“They would follow the brave sister who 
had come so far to seek them, and who had 
suffered so much on their account. They 
would return to the home they ought 
never to have left.” 

They locked the cottage door, and took 
the road that led to their home. There, 
the poor mother was ill in bed. She had 
been fretting about her daughter; she had 
repented heartily of her harshness. Now 
that she had no sons and no daughter, it 
was better for her to lie down and die. 
But when the clatter of many feet was 
heard on the staircase, something at her 
heart told her these were her children. 
Then she wished to live; and her wish was 
granted her. 

Seven braver labourers or a finer girl 
no one could have seen anywhere. There 
was great rejoicing in the poor household, 
and from that day they were all united and 
happy. The brothers sold, with very good 
profit, the cottage, and the fields where they 
had passed their voluntary exile. They 
made their father and mother comfortable 
for the rest of their days. Their buttons 
never came off. Their linen was always 
mended, and their stockings were carefully 
darned, by the sister whom they loved to 
that degree, that if a king had asked her 
to be his bride, they would not have thought 
him worthy of her. 

WHY FOXES NEVER CATCH RED COCKS. 

THe fox went one day to a hen-roost, 
and seized a red cock by the neck. He 
bounded away with it. 

“Do not squeeze so hard,” said the 
cock; “ you'll have plenty of time to kill 
me. Might I be useful in teaching you 
to call things by their proper names first ?” 
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“ How?” muttered the fox, without 
loosening his hold. 

“Why, there’s a castagna bradagliano, 
for example ; ;* say castagna bradagliano.” 

The fox muttered “castagna brada- 
gliano” between his teeth. 

“You must open your mouth to pro- 
nounce it well. Cas-ta-gna brada-gliano.” 

The fox suddenly opened his “mouth, 
and the cock flew away and perched upon 
one of those very horse-chestnuts. 

So the fox vowed he would never catch 
a red cock sua 


AND 





BONFIRES, BEACONS, 
SIGNALS, 





A “siaze of triumph,” such as no the- 
atrical manager ever ventured upon, shone 
over Malvern on the 10th of January, 1856. 
The town, although fashionable and pros- 
perous, had been without gaslights until 
that day. Malvern rises early, trudges up 
the noble hill that backs the town, drinks 
water at a clear spring, inhales the breeze 
from the summit, descends to breakfast, 
passes a sober, active day, and retires to 
bed early at night; it is a water-drink- 
ing, health-seeking place, where late hours 
are regarded as something naughty. Thus 
it was, we suppose, that gas remained to a 
later date unknown at Malvern than in most 
other English towns of equal size. The gas 
was laid on, and the townsmen resolved 
to make a bonfire to celebrate the event. 
The bonfire was made ; and advantage was 
taken of the occasion to ascertain how far 
its light would serve asa beacon Mal- 
vern Hill, more than 
high, is called the Worcestershire beacon, 
and has a sister elevation known as the 
Herefordshire beacon, situated four or five 
miles distant. There can be little doubt 
that beacon fires were in the old days occa- 
sionally kindled on these hills. The Mal- 
vern inhabitants, desirous of ascertaining 
to how great a distance their holiday bon- 
fire would throw its beams, chose a com- 
mittee, subscribed funds, and opened com- 
munications with various persons in all the 
surrounding counties. 

A huge pile was erected, of materials 
carried up in waggons from the town. 
These materials comprised four hundred 
and fifty faggots, five cords of wood, 
four loads of old hop-poles, two loads of 
furze, twelve poplar trees, two tons of coal, 


a thousand feet | 





| the south-east. 


and twelve empty tar barrels—a very 
feast for Pluto himself. A heap was built 
up to a height of about thirty feet, and 
thirty feet diameter at the base. In the 
centre was a cone of hop-poles; outside 
was a truncated cone of poplar trees; and 
between the two were placed the faggots, 
wood, furze, coal, ain. tar, and tar 
barrels. Numbers of persons volunteered 
to take up positions on elevated spots, in 
various counties, on a day and hour named. 
Being winter time, the air was not so clear 
as could be wished; a little snow fell, and 
a gusty wind blew fiercely on the top of the 
Worcestershire beacon. Nevertheless, a 
goodly number of the inhabitants of Mal- 
vern formed themselves into a procession, 
and marched up the hill after dusk. 
Torches were plentiful, but as the wind 
blew them all out, the latter part of the 
ascent was made in darkness. On a given 
signal, twelve magnificent rockets were 
sent off, and then the beacon was kindled 





all the combustible substances were ignited. 

When letters came to be received on the 
next day or two, it was found that the bon- 
fire had been seen—or that persons believed 
they had seen it—from the following among 
other places: Ledbury, seven miles distant ; 
Robin Hood Hill in Gloucestershire, twenty- 
three miles; Dudley Castle, twenty-six 
miles; a hill near Leamington, thirty-seven 
miles; Burton-on-Trent, forty miles; the 
Wrekin, forty-two miles ; Lansdown Hill at 
Bath, fifty-three miles ; the eminence near 
Weston-super-Mare, sixty miles; Bardon 
Hill, sixty miles; Nuffield Common in Ox- 
fordshire, seventy-three miles; and Snow- 
don, one hundred and five miles. We can- 
not help thinking that many of these in- 
stances must have been deceptive; the 
glare of an iron-furnace at a few miles dis- 
tance might easily have been mistaken for 
the beacon in several of the above-named 
positions. As for Snowdon, the chance of 
success was indeed small. Mr. Hamer, a 
successful Suowdon explorer residing at 
Caernarvon, made a night ascent in the 
midst of ice, snow, and wind; and, after 
overcoming many difficulties, reached the 
top, whence he saw (or persuaded himself 
he saw) “a very, very faint light” towards 
It was afterwards decided 


| that the coal was a mistake, in producing 


|more smoke 
| rendering the totality of the flame less 


end heat than light, and 


visible than it otherwise might have been. 


one barrel of naphtha, two barrels of = Even the Worcester people found the red- 





* Horse-chestnut. 





ness of the light to be very dull. It is not 
uncharitable to suppose that in the majority 
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of the above-named instances some error 
may have arisen, without any impeach- 
ment of the honesty of the observers. 
Nevertheless, it was a capital bonfire, such 
as England had not seen for many a day. 

As to real signal bonfires, we know that 
in the feudal times, and in the earlier days 
of England as well as other countries, 
beacons were often kindled on hill-tops. 
The novels and poems of Scott will bring to 
mind many illustrative instances, mostly 
relating to alarm-signals in periods of war 
and danger. There are two lines by 
Macaulay in which this very Malvern Hill 
is spoken of : 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze 
From Malvern’s lonely height ! 

Charnock, in his Marine Architecture, 
states that in the times of the Byzantine 
emperors, signals were made and answered 
by means of beacons erected in proper 
positions, from mountain to mountain, 
through a chain of stations which com- 
manded an extent of five hundred miles; 
whereby the inhabitants of Constantinople 
were enabled to ascertain, within the short 
space of a few hours, the movements of their 
Saracenic enemies at Tarsus. The beacons 
were sometimes formed of faggots of wood, 
sometimes of vessels of pitch ; while tallow, 
oil, and other combustibles, were employed 
as occasion or necessity demanded. 

Concerning the possibility of seeing 
artificial light at a great distance, the 
Ordnance Survey furnishes the most in- 
teresting and trustworthy experience. It 
is necessary, in the highly scientific details 
of such a survey, that certain elevated 
spots should be rendered visible at great 
distances one from another, for the deter- 
mination of large triangles of which the 
angles can be accurately measured. The 
custom has generally been to wait for a 
clear sky, and then to employ a powerfal 
telescope to view the summit of a distant 
mountain. When Colonel Colby was 
placed in charge of the Irish Ordnance 
Survey in 1824, he at once saw the neces- 
sity, in so misty a climate as that of Ire- 
land, of employing some intense artificial 


tance of sixty-six miles. The mist, day after 
day, was too great to permit it to be seen ; 
and then Colby determined to employ 
Drummond’s light. The night selected 
was dark and cloudless, the mountain was 
covered with snow, and a cold wind gushed 
across the wintry scene. Colby was on 
Davis Mountain, Drummond on Slieve 
Snaught; on the instant the latter dis- 
played his lime light, the former saw it 
as a brilliant star, shining over the inter- 
vening Lough Neagh. It was a complete 
success of a beautiful experiment. The 
light was produced by placing a small ball 
of lime, only a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter, in the focus of a parabolic mirror, and 
directing upon it (through a flame arising 
from alcohol) a stream of oxygen gas; the 
lime became white hot, giving out a light, 
the intensity of which alike surpassed con- 
ception and description. It is literally true 


| that a tiny bit of hme was visible sixty-six 


miles distant; for it was not flame that 
was seen, but the actual white-hot lime 
itself. The experiment having once suc- 
ceeded, it was applied in various ways. 
One of the famous triangles established by 
Colonel Colby had for its three points Ben 
Lomond in Dumbartonshire, Cainsmuir in 
Kirkeudbrighishire, and a mountain in 
Antrim in Ireland; each station was 
rendered, by the lime light, visible from 
each of the other two, although the dis- 
tances were sixty-seven, eighty-one, and 
ninety-five miles respectively. On another 
occasion he even exceeded a hundred miles, 
by this wonderful light. 





The ordnance surveyors have also suc- 
ceeded in rendering their far distant sta- 
tions visible in the day-time, by a peculiar 
employment of sunlight. Small pieces of 
polished tin, speculum metal, silvered cop- 
per, or looking-glass, are so fixed in appa- 
ratus, that the sun’s rays may be reflected 
in a line leading to the distant station, 
where a telescope renders the ray visible. 
Little gleams of sunshine have thus been 
rendered visible at distances exceeding a 
hundred miles. If we doubt, therefore, 
some of the alleged achievements of the 
Malvern bonfire, it is only because we doubt 





light to render the stations visible one from 
another. Lieutenant Drummond had, 
shortly before that period, conceived the 
idea that the almost unapproachable light 
of incandescent lime, reflected from a para- 
bolic mirror, might be used as a night 
beacon ; and Colby and he thereupon pro- 
ceeded to test the theory in practice. A 
particular station, called Slieve Snaught, 
in Donegal, had long been looked for | 
from, Davis Mountain near Belfast, a dis- | 


| 
| 
| 


whether the light, though large enough, 
was intense enough. 

There is now coming into use, for mili- 
tary purposes, a simple and handy visual 
or visible signal available for short dis- 
tances. Up ‘to a certain range, and by 
daylight, it can be used without any avpa- 


|ratus whatever, except the two arms of a 


soldier, stretched out in definite directions. 
For longer distances a hand-flag, a circular 
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disc on the end of a rod, a shutter appa- 
ratus, a collapsing cone or drum (such as is 
used on the coast for storm-signals), or 
lamps at night, become available. The 
code or alphabet of the signals is in all 
these cases the same, and consists in what 
may be called long and short flashes, 
long and short durations in position, 
of the article employed. Any number of 
long and short flashes, pauses (or sounds 
in foggy weather) can be communicated 
from one observing station to another, each 
short flash representing a dot, each long 
one a dash; and by means of combinations 
of these dots and dashes, words or syllables 
are spelled out, which can be interpreted 
by a code-book. The use of the code-book 
effects a great saving of time, seeing that 
it supplies many whole phrases and long 
words in a very compendious way ; but if 
it be lost or not at hand, a message can 
still be spelled out by the dot and dash 
alphabet, letter by letter. 

But what are all these appliances com- 
pared with the marvellous electric tele- 

ph, as a messenger of signals to any 
distance? We know that during the 
Crimean War, the wire and cable together 
placed the War Office in Pall Mall in direct 
and almost instantaneous communication 
with the commander outside Sebastopol. 
But this was a different kind of thing from 
the field electric telegraphs with which all 
the best armies are now provided. There 
is now a corps drilled to this duty at Chat- 
ham. There are provided waggons of 
peculiar construction, each carrying coils 
of four miles length of telegraph wire, to- 
gether with pickaxes, shovels, and other 
tools. There are also office-waggons, each 
fitted up with instruments and batteries, 
and a desk at which a clerk can sit and 
write. The men are carefully drilled in 
laying and using these wires. The wire is 
mostly laid down simply on the ground, 
being raised over road-crossings on light 
iron poles, a supply of which is provided. 
During the civil war in America the armies 
carried their telegraphic wires and poles 
with them as they marched, and set them 
in action at a few minutes’ notice. Field 
telegraphs of a similar kind were used by 
the Prussians during the “seven weeks’ 
war” against Austria. 

Even the achievements of our volunteers 
have shown what this telegraphic system 
can effect. Those who buffeted against the 
wind, rain, sleet, snow, mud, and slimy chalk 
at Dover last Easter Monday were (more or 
less) aware that the electric wire was made 





to do the duty of aides-de-camp, conveying 
messages from head-quarters to various 
parts of Dover heights. The telegraph- 
van was a four-horse vehicle, containing a 
store of wire, and the means for paying it 
out and laying it down as fast as the 
vehicle travelled; while at the telegraphic 
head-quarters was a sort of omnibus con- 
taining a set of telegraphing instruments, 
with which messages could be sent to any 
part of the line. Small as the arrange- 
ments were, they gave a fair idea of the 
kind of service which the wire can render 
on an extensive range of battle-field. It 
has been clearly ascertained that, under 
favourable conditions of firm, flat ground, 
without intervening obstacles, and with a 
staff of well-trained men, four miles of wire 
can be laid in an hour, outstripping an in- 
fantry soldier’s ordinary rate of marching. 

Sea signals are being improved almost 
as decidedly as land signals. A simple and 
handy system of dash-and-dot flash signals, 
for use at night when flags cannot be seen, 
has also been introduced into the navy. 
The electric light, the lime light, and a 
peculiar lamp which burns petroleum va- 
pour incited by a kind of blowpipe, all 
have been tried, and all are available under 
diverse circumstances, as well as Argand 
and other lamps. The principle is to give 
long flashes and short flashes, the light 
being visible for a greater or less number 
of seconds at a time. Various modes of 
applying opaque screens and other tem- 
porary obstacles have been adopted to re- 
gulate the alternations of long and short 
flashes ; but, when once adjusted, and pro- 
perly worked, the long and short flashes 
are translated into nautical words and 
phrases by means of a dot-and-dash code- 
book. Two ships are thus able to “speak 
with” each other at night when several 
miles apart; and an admiral commanding 
a fleet may be able to signal to every point 
of the compass at once, by using what is 
called an “all-round” light. 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacutine Srory. 
CHAPTER XVIII. A PLOT. 

A FLUSTER, a tramping, a creaking, and 
blowing: the doctor was beating in. “My 
dear lord, you here! This is my daughter. 
Did you offer any wine or lunch? No. 
Such a thing! You should have sent for 
me.” 

“Miss Bailey and I have got on very 
well,” 
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“You needn’t stay here.” Jessica was 
already going. ‘“‘ She has a curious, brusque 
manner, my lord. I don’t know how she 
has picked it up—and, I hope, was not 
giving any of her new-fangled theories 
about the bridge ?” 

“*What bridge? Dearno. Imisunder- 
stood her a little. But I wish to speak to 
you, doctor. Suppose we go out into the 
garden ?” 

“To be sure. I know that my daughter 
has been on her esthetics, and all that. 
Such folly! I assure you, my lord, I do 
my best to prevent her troubling people 
with such nonsense. There is a charming 
family over here—of course you know them 
—Sir Charles Panton, and all that; and, 
really, the outrageous manner in which she 
battles that poor young lady !” 

“Indeed,” said Lord Formanton, on 
whom fresh lights were breaking every 
moment. “Oh, that explains a great deal. 
Your daughter is a very clever young lady ; 
but you are a man of the world, Doctor 
Bailey. And now I just want to put the 
matter before you in a business-like way.”’ 

The amount of eager assent, hearty en- 
dorsement, and cordial promise that came 
from the doctor, as they walked round and 
round many times, was wonderful. De- 
licacy, as the peer soon saw, would be 
thrown away on such an occasion. 

“Oh, I saw it, and, I can assure you, 
discountenanced the business. But, my 
lord, she is beyond my control. What 
you say would be just the thing, suitable 
in every way. I should be delighted to 
see it, and so would every one here. So 
nice, so suitable in every way,” added the 
doctor, plaintively. 

“The whole thing is so embarrassing,” 
said his lordship, “and your daughter 
spoke so plainly ; but you, as a man of the 
world, see the thing.” 

This shape of compliment is jam for 
many a powder, to more besides Doctor 
Bailey. ‘‘ You and I are men of the world,” 
“Between men of the world like you and 
me,” have carried many a doubtful pro- 
posal. 

The delighted doctor answered, “To be 
sure, to be sure! You know, my lord, 
they say here that your son has only to ask 
and to have. Miss Panton has shown her 
preference in the most marked manner.” 

“You don’t tell me that!” cried the 
peer. “That is good news, indeed.. Tell 
me what you know about that.” 

This mean and disloyal doctor took the 
guest’s arm, and poured into his ear all the 





whispers and gossips of the parish ; and the 
grateful nobleman then proceeded to open 
those little tempting prospects he had 
been meditating as he came along. The 
doctor was transported as his alliance was 
thus made sure of. ‘You may rely on 
me,” he said, taking the peer’s hands be- 
tween both his; “rely on me. Iam shocked 
to think you should have had any anxiety 
coming from our house. But I'll take care 
of the rest now.” 

No sooner was he alone than the doctor 
tramped through his hall, calling, “ Here, 
Jessica! Come, send her down, some one. 
What is the girl at? Is there no one to 
attend ?” 

She came down, the traces of tears in 
her eyes, but resolved and cold. 

“Now, see here, girl,’’ said the doctor, 
he never cared about the servants hearing. 
“This is a nice kettle-of-fish you have 
brought us into. Nice thing it is for me, a 
minister of the place, and all that, to have 
the highest nobles in the land coming to 
complain of the scheming and the trepan- 
ning of their sons by designing girls! 
Faugh! A pretty business your political 
economy and rubbish have brought us into. 
I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Father, I do not wish to talk of this. 
There has been enough said, and enough 
degradation for me !” 

“For me, you mean! Am I out of it? 
Indecent; so it is. Scampering after a 
young man of that sort, heir to one of the 
finest properties in the kingdom a 

“Father, I can’t, I won’t listen to this. 
Stop ; it is crnel—barbarous !” 

“But I won’t stop. A fine, gentlemanly 
young fellow like that, whom I ask to my 
dinner-table ; and a foolish, countrified girl 
must go baiting her traps ‘a 

“Oh, father!” Jessica had sunk down, 
half on the floor, half buried on the sofa, 
overcome, not so much by this gross and 
unseemly attack as by the sudden appari- 
tion of a figure in the doorway. 

Thedoctor was only put out for a moment, 
though he saw Conway standing in mute 
astonishment. “Oh, I have been speaking 
plainly,” he said. “Mr. Conway, your 
good father and I have come to a perfect 
understanding on this matter. And he 
acquits me perfectly.” 

“ Pray don’t,” said Conway, raising up 
Jessica. “Will you do me the favour of 
letting me say a few words to your daughter 
in private ?” 

“To be sure. Nothing can be fairer. 
No, no. I have always been above board 
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—sands purr,” so he pronounced it. “ And 
I can assure you 

“You said you would leave me a few 
moments ?” 

This was like taking the doctor by the 
shoulders and putting him out. “To be 
sure,” he said: “‘ and you must have a glass 
of wine, and x 

“For Heaven’s sake, leave me,’ said 
Conway, violently. And then Doctor 
Bailey retired to consult his Clergy List as 
to the value of livings, &c. 








CHAPTER XIX. A SOLEMN PLEDGE. 

At that spectacle of the humbled, pros- 
trate Jessica, Conway felt something pierce 
his heart. Something like shame at his 
own theatrical refinings, his triflings and 
elegant manipulations of women’s hearts, 
came back on him. He saw in a second 
how such pastime had turned into this rnin 
and devastation before him. Jessica looked 
up, and was the first to speak. “You see 
how it has all ended. Yet if I could have 
helped it you would not have seen me in 
this way. But I cannot bear up against 
all this mortification — this degradation. 
My father, your father—if you only knew 
what has been heaped upon me! I could 
die this moment. You do not come to tell 
me that I have had schemes and is 

“ God forbid, Jessica! My humiliation 
has been nearly as great, but more deserved. 
As I live, I have no part in this. You will 
believe me. You saw my father ?” 

“Yes; he came to treat with the 
manceuvring girl of the country—to show 
her ‘the thing could not be,’ to speak as a 
man of the world and of sense, to make all 
sure—interpose between the bold designing 
country-town girl and the hope of his 
family. Oh, that I should have lived to 
come to this! I, who tried to behave 
honourably, that strove to sacrifice my- 
self.”’ 

“It is dreadful,” said Conway, eagerly. 
“No one is responsible but me. The wrong 
must be repaired. It is gross, scandalous, 
and cruel! I can doit still. Let those 
who brought ruin on our estates bear the 
brunt of it. I am not called on to sell my- 
self inthe market. And yet-—— Oh, what 
have I done! I have done it, Jessica. How 
mean, base, and contemptible you will 
think me !” 

Jessica drew herself up. “First under- 
stand me,” she said. “I was ready to 
love you, and do love you. After the de- 
grading charges made against me, that is 








over! I may tell you fearlessly I love you, 
George Conway, because I can never be- 
long to you. You know how they laughed 
at my firm downright way of speaking. 
Well, you may depend on it in this case. 
I have lost you for ever—for ever I am 
lost to you. But let me know all. They 
wish you to marry her.” 

“Yes,” said Conway. 
come from her, and 
most degrading : 

“T can understand. And my enemy, 
too! This might seem a stab! -but no, 
she has had to buy you. It is of a piece 
with all the rest. The soul that lives on 
money and lands, can get nothing but 
with money: even love it must buy. I 
grieve that you should be her victim !” 

“T shall be no victim,” said he, passion- 
ately, “if I can but get free. But, no, 
no,” he added, covering his face with his 
hands, “my own dull, selfish heartlessness 
was wound in a net about me. For in- 
deed, Jessica, all the time I loved, and said 
I must love you. Under all that strange 
misunderstanding I felt myself drayn to 
your noble, independent, gallant nature. 
I longed to fight the battle beside you. 
But a few more days, and in spite of all 
our little differences, I must have been 
drawn to you for ever : I feel it—I know it. 
But a miserable combination of circum- 
stances have driven me into this. Her 
father—my father—our family on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace—I cannot, 
alas! say that your letters helped to this 
misery; for I saw beneath them, and ad- 
mired you the more.” 

Her face brightened. “ Well, this is 
something to hear; this is something to 
sacrifice. I shall be a heroine after all. 
After what you have said the blow is no- 
thing. Oh, I do not care to conceal it now. 
Ido grudge this triumph to her. I have 
said it before, so I may repeat it now when 
allis over. I grudge you to her; for I 
know that this is but part of that never- 
dying dislike of me. Now she has suc- 
ceeded, indeed, and humbled me, but not 
in the way she imagines. I think of you. 
When yesterday I saw that bridge in ruins 
all for the one persistent purpose, it seemed 
to me to be a presage of a greater ruin to 
come. I cannot forgive her. No! Never! 
She has robbed you and robbed me; cast 
both our hearts together into that stream, 
just as her workmen may have flung pieces 
of her bridge. But, oh! let me know this 
—as something to take with me—that had 
all this not happened, you might have felt 


“ And I have just 
done the meanest, 
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towards me as one that you had sought /|in pieces, waiting removal. There was 


for and found; that you could have loved 
and cherished, and taught, and made like 
to yourself. You may know this now that 
all is at an end, and that we never go 


back on what has happened. 


In the long, | borough. 


| much angry feeling about this injudicious 
step, more than perhaps its value deserved, 
| and it was felt that Sir Charles had hope- 
lessly forfeited all chance of sitting for the 
More interested still were they 








dark night of my life this will be a little | in the struggle between the two girls, now 


lamp, always kept burning.”’ 

“You noble girl,” cried Conway, scarcely 
knowing what he was about tosay. “ Why 
did I not learn allthis before ? Your true, 
faithful nature and my own foolish heart 
were between; and I say to you solemnly, 
were anything to break this off—anything 
to happen which should set us both free 
and looking towards each other—I would 
swear to rush back to your feet.” 

He was gone. Jessica looked after him 
long and wildly. “This is the comfort he 
leaves me, as he thinks! It is but plant- 
ing another dagger in my heart. Oh!” 


she added, passionately, “that I may be | 


taught not to forgive her, but to hate her 
with a growing hate for this work of hers!” 


She remained long in that state. Her 
father then strode in. ‘“ Where is he ?”’ he 
said. “I told them to show him into my 
study. Mr. Dudley, I mean.” 

“He was not here,” she said, coldly. 

“Oh! Come. No tragics. Show some 
Make the best of all this. It is to 
Lord Formanton is a 


sense. 
be made up to me. 
man of honour.” 

Thus Dr. Bailey. 

The scorn in Jessica’s face! “Isee! It 
is all becoming clearer every moment. You 
are to be paid for this.” 

“No insolence to me, ma’am. I have 
done my duty. Where’s Mr. Dudley? 
He went in through the greenhouse.” 

‘‘He is not here, and I do not want 
to see him.” She left the room. Mr. 
Dudley could not be found, to the great ill 
humour of the doctor. But Mr. Dudley 
was a very impatient man, and very likely, 
having got into the greenhouse and heard 
voices in the drawing-room, he was not to 
be kept waiting, and went away in disgust. 


CHAPTER XX. FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


MEANWHILE, during these days, the 
Grundys of the seaport were kept in a 
fever of excitement by the various dra- 
matic events: the sudden illness of the 
Queen of Panton, her no less mysterious 
recovery; the open defiance—the throw- 
ing down the gauntlet—in that removal 
of the bridge, which had actually been 
sold, and was lying there on the banks 





| it would seem approaching a crisis; and, 
best of all, wild and delightful rumours 
were afloat that the battle was for the fasci- 
nating Conway, who, it was believed, had 
offered for the heiress, but was fiercely 
claimed by that bold and fearless parson’s 
daughter. They had made out a complete 
theory. It was for this Lord Formanton 
had come down specially, and it was for 
this that Doctor Bailey was seen posting 
about, taking strides of extra length. 
Miserable days of flurry and agitation 
followed for one of the actresses in that 
scene, the hapless Jessica, who found all 
her boasted training and resolution melting 
down in the hot fires of agitation and ex- 
citement. Leaden weights seemed to be 
hung round her heart; she listened eagerly 
for reports and news, but could hear little. 
It was said, indeed, that the yacht was 
at last going away. ‘The sailors were 
making their purchases and getting in 
stores. A dinner of a farewell nature 
—the news as usual coming vii Silver- 
top— was preparing at the castle, at 
which it was believed something certain 
would transpire as to what was making the 
public mind so.feverish. Lord Formanton 
had remained a few days, and was actually 
a guest at the castle, that cunning noble- 
man wishing, no doubt, to keep watch and 
ward against one whose designs he still 





| feared, and who might attempt a surprise. 





“ 


Long after, he often described her as “ one 
of the most dangerous girls he ever met.” 
They all saw little of the hero, who seemed 
to keep on board his vessel. To Jessica 
this suspense was growing intolerable. She 
longed for him to be gone, to be married, 
to be doing something, to be writing. She 
felt the life she herself led was growing un- 
endurable ; something of action, even the 
life of a governess, was preferable. Her 
father and his coarse violence, or violent 
coarseness, was too much. 

It was the morning of that dinner, the 
morning, too, of what was to be for her a 
very remarkable day. She sat at the 
gloomy breakfast table, silent as usual, 
while her father opened his letters. He 
did not at all relish her new manner, as it 
brought a sort of inconvenience. He read 
one with great eagerness. 
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“Conway off this evening. Hallo! I 
must see him at once. Very odd his father 
has not answered me. He had better not 
forget his obligations to me. Do you know 
anything of this ?” he added, bluntly. “No, 
of course you don’t. What’s over you, 
girl? Have you lost your tongue? Dye 
want to make out a grievance against me, 
because I did my duty as a clergyman? I 
didn’t want to have my house turned into a 
mantrap. I didn’t want to have snares and 
gins set here.” 

She rose up. “I can’t bear this, father,” 
she said, passionately. “ It must end here. 
It will kill me if it goeson. That you have 
no affection, no heart for me, I have seen 
long ago. But you must spare me, in com- 
mon humanity. Above all, do not speak of 
that—what I suppose are the wages for 
which you sold me and my happiness. I 
suppose they are not forthcoming. It is a 
just judgment.” 

His large hand stopped as it was carry- 
ing a bit of toast to his lips; his great eyes 
stared at her. 

“Oh, what treachery unexampled to sell 
your own daughter’s chance of happiness !” 
She went on, “I always knew my duty to 
you, and performed it. I put up with unkind- 
ness, selfishness, and coarse rudeness before 
strangers; what you did in private I did 
not heed, because I was a daughter and you 
my father, and a clergyman besides. If it 
were told, say from a pulpit, that one in the 
land could enter into a bargain, and delibe- 
rately arrange for his own child’s disap- 
pointment and misery, it would be disbe- 
lieved. They would say it might do for a 
novel.” 

For once Doctor Bailey, a little taken 
back at this view, attempted to justify him- 
self hotly. “I made no bargain. Don’t 
talk tome! Are you in your right mind ? 
I am entitled to my promotion: no one 
more so, Heaven knows. Haven't I 
slaved, and for you and the ungrateful 
pack in this house, long enough? And so 
_ thougltt you were sure of the man, 

rd Formanton’s son? You have the as- 
surance——”’ 

“And you deny it in addition. 
shame, father.” 

“Don’t speak tome,ma’am! How dare 
ou be insolent, or bring me to account! 
, that am filling your idle mouths from 

the sweat of my brow “ 


For 








“Exactly,” she said, coldly. “That is 
what I have been thinking over these few 
days. I cannot stay here longer. It is 
chilling my very heart. I find neither 
warmth nor sunshine, nor anything that 
helps me to live. If I stay on in this at- 
mosphere I shall be changed into something 
unnatural. I cannot stand it. I must 
out of this, or I shall die, body and soul.” 

“What insolence! I to be talked to in 
this manner! Thengo. Pack out as soon 
as you like. You better think twice about 
it, though, I tell you this, ma’am: you 
shan’t stay here, in my house, until you 
come and apologise humbly to me for your 
insolence. Nice things I have to put up 
with.” 

“‘T doapologise to you,” she said, calmly, 
“if I have offended; but I must leave this 
house. I shall get duller, and my reason 
will go, if I stay. We were all made for 
kindness, and a kind word, at least, once in 
the year; while from you, I cannot call to 
mind when I have ever received a gracious 
or a tolerant word. Heaven forgive you, 
father, and make you gentler and more 
human.” 

He was about to throw open the flood- 
gates, and let the dirty torrent of his wrath 
come bursting out, carrying stones and all 
sorts of coarse matter with it, when they 
were interrupted by a visitor. It was 
Dudley, with an almost malignant air of 
satisfaction on his face. He looked at her 
curiously, and with her old instinct she 
disdained to fly, but kept her ground. 
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PREFACE. 
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THE following pages have been suggested by the perusal 
of Mr Frovutxkss’ late Pamphlets, on Tue Cuurcii’s 
CREED, &c., and THe Roman Inpices. In furtherance 
of his cherished scheme of a Reunion of Christendom, Mc. 
FFouLKEs left Eneianp for Romz; but Romu, like an 
unnatural step-mother, has cast him off. He has learnt 
from experience that peace and harmony are not to be 
found in Rome: A warning to the waverer! The choice 
again forces itself upon him—Eneuanp or Rome. He 
has himself given the palm, on the score of morality, to 
ENGLAND, and the writer has sought to establish, as a fact,. 
that the doctrines of Rome are a bar to all possibility of 
a Reunion of Christendom. 

The Epistolary form has been adopted, following the 
example set by Mr. Froutkes. It has enabled the 
writer to throw more life and individuality into his 
arguments by a direct appeal to Mr. FrouLKes’ personal 
experiences, and through him to reach all those who are 
‘halting between two opinions.” 

The subject and method of treatment do not require that 
the writer should announce himself otherwise than as 


A Lay Member of the Church of England. 


1st Fed., 1870. 
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_ have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 

The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have i ted and can pronounce upon the merits of 

the ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advan are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
and is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may 
be appreciated (even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness of tone and 
susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra of . 19 says :— Most satis- 

, whether as regards tone and touch, or that less definable quality of answeri 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. ‘The form and extern 
_ finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘t The 
ow age of the grand pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new 
style of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new pril ape of stringing, 
gives forth much of the sonorousness, and prodices those delicate effects of light and 
peculiar to the grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strong A seve J the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
ucing delicate nuances of expression, and pesanonn § precision, this instrument marks an 
portant stage in tlie process of piano manufacture.” 
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Every kind of Family 
Sewing is done more easily, 


more quietly, more beautifully, 


more perfectly, and every way 


more satisfactorily, by the 
Willcox and Gibbs Silent 


Sewing Machine, than by any 
other sewing mechanism yet 


devised. 


PRS CSD 





Ellenhall Vicarage, 
Eceleshall, Staffordshire, 
Jan. 26th, 1870. 
Mrs. Turnour’s Machine, after 
nearly nine years’ constant use, 
still works satisfactorily, 


Barnet, Herts, 
Jan, 8th, 1870. 


GenTLEMEN, — Although it 
seems unnecessary to add to 
your numerous testimonials to 
the efficiency of the Wutticox 
anp Gisps Szewina Macuine, I 
feel disposed to send my tribute 
of praise also. 

-I have had my Machine nine 
months ; during that time I have 
accomplished every description 
of work, from felt carpets to the 
finest lawn, with perfect success. 
Although I had no instruction 
but from the book, I was able in 
three days to make some shirts 
beautifully. They are in wear 
at the present time, and not one 
stitch has given way; in fact, in 
no case whatever has my work 
ever failed. 

I chose my Machine simply 
from studying the books I re- 
ceived from the various makers, 
and I do not regret my choice, 
for I am persuaded it is the very 
lest Sewing Machine for the 
mother of a family, being so 
simple to learn, easy to use, and 
always ready at a moment’s 
notice for any kind of work. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, etc., 

K. M. Girperr. 


To the Wrtzcox and Gisps 
Sewine Macnine Company. 


From the Rev. J. M. Taytor, Wood- 
kirk Vicarage, Wakefield, York- 
shire, Dec. 20th, 1869. 

Your Sewing Machine has 
been used daily with full satis- 
faction. Iam a mechanician by 


natural taste and habits, and 
cannot but regard the Wiiicox 
AND GisBs as a model of simpli- 
city and efficient arrangement. 

From the Rev. J. F. Gannaway, 

Tabernacle House, Wotton-under- 

Edge, Gloucestershire, Nov. 8th, 

1869. 

The Wiitcox anp Gipss is 
an easily-worked and every way 
workable family Sewing Machine. 
From Mrs. Putine, Eastnor Rectory, 

Ledbury, Herefordshire, June 4th, 

1869. 

It will be a great pleasure to 
me to work your Machine again; 
for after trying the Wanzer, 
Florence, Wheeler and Wilson, 
and Grover and Baker, [ still 
prefer the Witicox anp Grass to 
any of them .. . the quictness 





and pleasantness with which your 
Machine works, and no double 
| thread to perplex the worker. 
| The following letter, written in reply 
to an inquiry, has come to our 
knowledge. It was perfectly spon- 
tuncous (as in fact are all the 
letters we publish), neither the 
inguiry nor the reply being directly 
or indirectly procured by any one 
interested in the sale of our 
Machine. 
Zeals Rectory, Bath, 
Feb. 13th, 1869. 


My Dear F rienp,—TheSewing 
Machine you ask me about is, | 
| think, quite the best there is. 
It has so many advantages over 
others, in being so simple and 
easily learnt and managed, hav- 
ing only one reel, and it is not 
nearly so heavy to work as the 
others. My sister has had three 
or four different ones, and she 
tells me that of them she found 
the Wiutcox anp Goze far the 
| pleasantest one to work, and I 
| have had one for three years, 
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and have never found any cause 
to be dissatisfied with it. It is 
the only Machine I-haye ever 
seen, also, that does fine work 
nicely. ‘Their No. 0 needle will 
do the most beautiful fine stitch- 
ing on the thinnest material, 
which is a great advantage. 

The book they have just pub- 
lished gives a very good account 
of the Machine, and does not, in 
the least, exaggerate its good 
points. 

A. Sr. Grorce Fetiows. 


To Miss Cusitt, 
Cat field Rectory, Stalham, Norwich. 


Evidence of Carourne Wirson ez- 
amined by the Solicitor-General in 
a Patent trial, before the Lord 
President, Edinburgh, July 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd, 1869 :— 


I am forewoman to Messrs. 
Heugh, Balfour, and Co., Manu- 
facturers, Manchester.... I 
have been employed in usingSew- 
ing-Machines for twelve years. 
For the last cight years we have 
used the ‘‘ WitLcox anD Gipss” 
exclusively. Previously we used 
Thomas’s and also Wheeler and 
Wilson’s. ‘The “ Witicox anp 
Gibps” is by far the best Machine 
with which I am acquainted. It 
is so in every respect. It works 
with greater rapidity, ease, and 
certainty. We work them by 
steam-power at over 2,000 
stitches a minute, but we have 
worked them 3,000. Skilled 
hands have worked them at 
2,000 stitches a minute for about 
six months with the same needle. 
The fabric is not in the least in- 
jured. One woman will hem from 
720 to 900 yards (or upwards of 
half a mile) in a day of eight-and 
a-half hours. ‘Thework turned out 
is of a beautiful description ; the 
sewing is very secure. It never 





misses stitches ... . It is very 
easy tolearn....I have taught 
from 300 to 400 girls. I make 
my own dresses with the Machine 
in my dinner hour. I can finish 
a plain dress in two or three 
hours .... It sews all kinds 
of fabrics . . . . Thomas’s and 
Wheeler and Wilson’s Machines 
are considerably inferior to the 
““Witicox anpD Gines.” They 
don’t turn the work out so 
nicely ; they are not so secure ; 
and they are not nearly so rapid. 


Evidence of Bensamin Fornercii. 

in the above trial :— 

I am a Consulting Engineer 
. » » » [ was in practice in Lon- 
don for about twelve years, and 
then for upwards of twenty years 
I was in connection with Messrs. 
Sharp, Roberts and Co., Engi- 
neers and Machinists, Manches- 
ter. I was afterwards a partner 
with Mr. Roberts for five years 
.... Twas ajuror at the Ix- 
hibitions of 751 and ’62.... 
I am generally acquainted, as an 
Engineer and Machinist, with 
the Sewing Machines which were 
in use previous to Mr. Gibbs’ 
patent of 1857. In my opinion 
that patent embraced an im- 
portant invention .... The Re- 
volving Looper was a feature of 
a most extraordinary character, 
and gave quite a new charac- 
ter to the Machine itself... . 
Iiir Gibbs’ Patent insured not 
only more accurate working, but 
also the constant working of a 
Machine at a higher velocity, 
producing more work, better in 
quality, and better in appear- 
ance.... Iconsider that the 
result has been to secure to the 
public a Machine that is almost 
faultless, if not altogether so. 





Tus WILLCOX &GIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 


Sent for a Month's Trial Free and Carriage Paid 
to any Station in the Kingdom. 

After the Trial, payment may be made, if desirable, 
in Monthly Instalments, as low as £1 each, 
at the invariable Cash Price. 

Machines of other makers taken in exchange at the 
highest prices for which they can he sold, 
Illustrated price list free, 





Beware of those who do not allow a Month’s Free Use of a 
Machine at the buyer’s own home, while pretending to offer 
OUR “TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE.” 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (CO, 
150, GHEAPSIDE AND 185, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 














O S LER’S 
ORYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS.AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLDYV. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 





CENGINTS SHERRY.! 





























The Silent- Working 
WHEELER & WILSON 
Lock-Stitch Machine 
in 
Perfection of Workmanship 
Rapidity of Action, 
Firmness and Elasticity 
of Stitch, 
Noiselessness of Motion, 

= Ce hen. 
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Lightnest and Elegance of 
Appeara 


= <= Ronstrustiah, 
and 
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WHEELER & WILSON 


SILENT-WORKING 


LOCK-STITCH 


PRIGOTIONI 


‘SIVG3SW 3ZIud OL 





MANUFACTURERS, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
\H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


139, Regent St. St., and 
43, St. "Pa Churchyard. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS!! 
AND IS CONSTANTLY INCREAS:NG. 


More than 400,000 of.these Machines ‘have been sold. 
THE ANNUAL SALE NOW EXCEEDS 60,000 ! 


on Application. 
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WHEELER & WILSON MF'’G Co. 


been atedly asked to supply a really good and moderatel ced EE a 
aving as Machine, have at los it determined on introducing — a4 


THE ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


Whi Il for £6 6s. This Machine being manufactured under their own direct supervision and 
attheir SS they canconfidently recommend it as the best of At class for all Family and Domestic 
Tt makes the Lock-Stitch, which is universally acknowledged to be the strongest, neatest, and best. 


It vil produce ali the varieties of work of which Hand Machines are capable, and is deci y the best in the market. 


Read descriptive Pamphlet, and the Notes on Sewing Machines, which can be had Gratis on application. 


130, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
































10,000 PRESENTS, 5s; to £5. 


PARKINS 


& GOTTO 


24.25.27.&28 OXFORD S! W, 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 


WILL LAST FOR YEARS (from 5s. 62.) 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies & Gentlemen, fitted from 30s. 


DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £20. 





Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guns. 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Gus. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s.6d:,12s.6d:&21s. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 





INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s, 6d. 
BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Gns. 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. 
SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s.6d. to 30s. 


CIGAR CASES. CARD CASES. 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES in Gilt, Bronze, and China. 
CHESS, DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON. 


FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES, 











) PRAYER BOOKS AND CHURCH SERVICES, 
~| IN PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTS. 


BAGATELLE TABLES, 28s. 6d, 50s, 58s. 6d., 65s., 78s. 6d., 
ae, with Balls, Cues, &c. (the Board at 78s. 6d. is 7 feet ‘long, and 


is strongly recommended.) 


j|7 PARKINS & GOTTO'S 
WRITING PAPERS & .ENVELOPES, 


No etd OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES.) 











MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPING FROM ANY DIE, 
PURCHASED AT THIS WAREHOUSE OR NOT. 


INOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT’AT HALF PRICE. 
d. 


sheets Note Paper 250 Usefal Envelopes 
i 1 do: Thick do- «........... 1 0 || 1000 Envelopes 
- 120 do. Extra Thick 1 6/| 1000 Full Size ditto 


DANCE PROGRAMMES, 20 quires Straw Paper for 3s. 
DINNER MENUS, SERMON PAPER, 20 quires for 3s. | 
UVERLAND AND BLACK BORDERED PAPERS. 


**" THE NEW SQUARE-CUT ENVELOPES. 


Banks, Clubs, Institutions, Colleges, and Counting-houses supplied. 


Sige LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. (— 


Packet of 19 


DISH PAPERS. 


BESIQUE, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58., 10s GOOD PLAYING CARDS, Is. PER PACK, 11s PER DOZEN. 























IB. NINE LARGE SHOW ROOMS Stocked with Thousands of Articles for 
» BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS at very moderate prices. 
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Part XVI, New Senies.—Apnit, 1870. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.— 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


" By a thorough know- tawes EPPS & Co., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
ledge of the naturallaws pind ta 


which govern the opera- 

tions of digestion and G AT a - U L 7 

nutrition, and by a care- 

ful appiication of the 

fine properties of well- a - P J C O C O A 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps * 
has provided our break- 
fast tables with a deli- 

cately flavoured bever- C O Mi FO RT| N G m 
age, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’) so.) IN TIN-LINED AND LABELLED PACKETS, 


























bills.” — Civil Service Gazette. 








Side Dishes, 
£8 10s., £9, £12. £16 per set 
of Four. 
Cruet Frames, 
22s., 368., 45s., 60s., 80s. 
Breakfast Cruets, 
158., 208., 258., 35s., 408. 
Cake Baskets, 
218., 30s., 35s., 458., 55s., 60s. 


Saivers or Waiters. 
Table Candlesticks. 
Chamber ditto 


Djs ditto 
sh Covers. 
Claret Jugs. 


Egg Frames. 
Toast Racks, 
Knife Rests. 
Muffineers. 
Mustard Pots. 








»£ ” (33 S ae f 
Ides Toe, 258, 300. "SAE Tae Toddy Kettles. 


Dessert Knives anda a ea | Pag a 
Forks, \ ——— Ai ‘i Tea Caddies. 
Per doz. £2 10s., £3., £4 10s., ) ] I 4 Spoon Warmers. 
£5 5a. { tas ; Lp = Basins. 
ek Rby piven, — / F- Knives. 
nives in Case, 50s. i 
Fish vers, Svessne Bags and 
Per pair in Case, 14s., 20s., ) HVER Writing Desks. 
25s. to 60s. IN GEEAT VARIRTY. 


ELECTRO-SILVER TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s., £6 10s., £7 10s., £14, £16,218. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


ARTICLES can be seen in 
COURSE of MANUFACTURE 
at the WINSLEY ST. WORKS, 
Oxford Street, London. 
and 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


LONDON MANUFACTORY | SHEFFIELD MANUFACTORY: 
SLEY STREET, OXFORD STREET | ROYAL CUTLERY WORES 


[7172 CORNHILL JM & 77878 OXFORDST. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 
J.L. DENMAN, 20, Piccadilly, London, W. 


[Svires attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the 

highest approval of English connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. Their 
chief merits are, that being perfectly fermented, they are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines, they require 
no added aleoho!, yet they are indeed admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing ; that 
they are beverages and not drams; that they much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherrv, inasmuch as 
they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a word, they are pure, wholesome, beueficial to the system, and 





Per doz. 


moderate in price. mer a 
er doz. 
AMBROSIA (Waits), Rich Dessert Wine _ ............++ 30s.| PATRAS (RED and WnuirTe), Burgundy and Hock cha- 
como hy ode character of rich Port ............ 32s., 368., 488. OE -chniabiad < deeugersiquenade quik soeekennae 16s., 20s., 248. 
CYPRUS (Wu1Ts), Sweet Dessert Wine...60s., 728., 845., 968. | ST. ELIE (WaitTx, Pag, and GoLp), Amontillado cha- 
KEPHISIA (Rep and WuiTe), Charet and Chablis cha- WIT nn «ois. ncdensoavecece > idusvhs “onions .-gncy-biceoebeenen nee aaa 
NNO: «22: .. 16h sidencd Gheothepenten-cunpgendet ---etpapi 22s., 248., 30s. | SANTORIN (REp), resembliug Dry Port ...... 285., 368., 48s. 
LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Swe-t Sacramental Wine ........ 48s. | THERA (WHITE), Madeira character ... _...... 28s., 36s., 48s. 
MONT HYMET (Rep and Wuirs), Claret and Sauterne | VINSANTO (Warts). very rich Des-ert Wine ............ 488- 
GIES ronan iesdos vanpocegpeonend soneggcnesccces++ evvvsnoeness 168., 20s. Sample Cases mave up as desired, 


TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
BUTILES AND CASES TO BE RBETURNKD OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques “National Bank.” Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Offce. 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 


SPEEDILY PREVENTED BY THE FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,’ 


Unsurpassed for strengthening the Digestive Organs. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, EASTCHEAP, E.O. 
LEWIS AND COv., Agents, WORCESTER. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and_| ' 
~ ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
q 


effective and instananeous that wrey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
gg ab a : at it ni d by the ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
’ ect) n and soft 
Ve 4 AGRBEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
THE TEETH AND GUMB. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 











as before the application. In cases at 
6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 





URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, None genuine unless signed 
A Ee OE Bs RR : JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any “tegen 
colour. [ts patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s, 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. 

















A Clear Complexion is produced by 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


7 apm riding and promenading, or exposed 
to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 
| the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
coseap. serene and elasticity of the skin, and is — 
POTENT PURIFI ei . en in preference to any other preparation by the 
render the blood —s ora thes : Sebece mane’ ve Weedical Fro halt Sold by all Druggists aud Perfumers. 
setting maladies. ‘These admirable Pills address themselves | mn 3 Os. 1 Babi-ainen, Se. Oe. CAUTION—Observe the 
at first to expel all taints from the vital fluid, and in the | 7 ca = yar eed B. C. Bourne 11, Gerle Street, 
cooend piace to restore regularity aud harmony throughout | °°" 8 “"” Fields” on the Government Stamp. 
ns of assimilation, secretion, and excretion. HOL- | 
LOWAY’S PILLS improve the digestive capability of the | SPRING—SPRING—SPRING. 


stomach. | KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, & Faculty, |, The approach of Spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
RS. TERRY, of 304, Regent Street Londen - — = ye strengthen ~~ system against the 
W., may be consulted in all Cases of Loss of Hair and ik N E's WORSD] ELLS PILLS. hor ig yaa “of ¥e- 
defeets of the skin and complexion Her treatment has been getable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 
generally approved during the last 15 years, and her remedies ‘ . 
are prepared according to tle requirements of each patient. THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
Mrs. TERRY’S INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the THAT CAN BE USED 
removal of superfluous hair. 4s. Her DEPILATORY - rir a . 
LOTiON for — + - Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
permanently eradicating the roots of su-/| _. 9 " 
perfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage paid. cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. per box. 


SA P I N E. From the Laboratory of "THOMAS pT. 


A New and Superior Fluid for Cleaning Articles of Dress or Drapery 
from Staing of Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 
SAPINE is certified Free of all Petroleum, has no unpleasapt smell, 
SAPINE does not injure the material, nor affect the most delicate colour. 

















HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


























] 


| 








SAPINE is sold in bottles by the principal Chemists, at 6d., 1s., and 2¢. 6d. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU 
£50. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 


OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 
For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 








Just PUBLISHED. 
NDIAN OUTFITS: An account of what is really necessary for the 
Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and 
Overland Routes, with much valuable information on many topics useful 
for the Voyage, and a few words on the new Brindisi Route. Post free, 
Six Stamps. 

“ Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable value.”—The Queen. 

“ The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—Court Circular. 


BABY LINEN. 














NIN 
A BOYS’ 
LAYETTE 4) KNICKERBOCKER 
yen Mg SUITS, 
£20. HM 2 25s. 
? ee . 





f=} — 









' 
“WY 


Berceaunette, £2 10s., fully fitted, £3 10s. 


“ The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, 
style, and workmanship.” —Znglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 


7 Se eaten Fae 








BOOK OF SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, BABY LINEN, §c. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Gaderclothing Department, 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite ST. JAMES'S CHURCH. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





.W. F. THOMAS & Co.'s 


PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 


DOMESTIC MACHINES, 


Simple and Noiseless, 
LOCK STITCH, £3 15s. 
THE CELEBRATED No. 2, £10. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 
1, and 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 





{ 
THE HAIR.— At the toilet,no ter anxiety is 


more generally felt than the consideration of per- 
fecting that beautiful ornament, the hair; the 
delightful and facinating charms of a fine head of 
hair being the most admirable decoration of either 
sex. The features of an individual may be irregular 
aud ill-proportioned, or the eyes inexpressive, but, 
with the possession of this essential attribute, no 
countenance can look absolutely plain. It is only 
that, like many things the most estimated, the hair 
(from a variety of causes) is often the first symptom 
of declining health; when such is the case, the suf- 
ferer naturally looks round tor some tried invention 
to arrest the progress of decay. Of all specifics yet 
invented for preserving and decorating the hair, 
long-tried public approbation has for many years 
awarded the palm to the celebrated Macassar Oil of 
Messrs. Rowland and Sons. The singular virtues 
of this successful invention in stopping and pre- 
venting all weakness and decay of the hair, are 
too well known and appreciated by an intelligent 
public to need much comment; while its regular 
application subdues all relaxing tendencies, and 
promotes a quick and vigorous growth of beautiful 
curly hair, which continues to the latest period 
of humam life. The proprietors feel proud satis- 
faction in acknowledging the high testimonials 
they are continually receiving from all parts of the 
globe, of the wonderful efficacy ot their Vil. If any 
thing more is required as an indubitabe proof of its 
celebrity, it is the fact that * no specific in the world 
has so many spurious and deleterious imitations.” 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 





CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


Genuine ; easily prepared ; economical ; about three times the strencth of the hest Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excecs of fatty matter, and recommended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 

“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and_find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. Canpacry Brorners.”—Lancet. 

“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most putritious, digestible, and restorative of 


drinks. —British Medical Jou 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invig.rate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marveilous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


COBO moO st iW Bw, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, C 





sthma. 


effectually checks and arresis those too often fatal diseases—Diph- 


theria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 


acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specifie in Cholera 


and Dysentery. 


effectually cuts shorts all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation 
end Spasms. 
is the only pais in Neuralcia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 


‘oothachs, Meningitis. &c 


CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGE Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLis BRowNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, 


had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, Cotuis 
Brownk’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
CAUTION,—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER —J. T. DAVENPORT, 35, GREAT RUSSELL STREKT, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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WASTING [MPERFEET) GESTION 
» © € 


SAVORY & MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
AND PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the 
digestion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when 
taking it, while they also efficiently supply the place of the 
oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are 
now attested by the published records of numerous medical 
men, extracts from which accompany each bottle, price from 
2s. to 21s. 

SAVURY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London, and 
all Chemists. 

Norz.—SAVORY & MOORK’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 

















GLASS SHADES, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 
























































SEWING MACHINES UNEQUALLED, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


THE 





NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH 
The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. 


ALBERTA, 


MACHINE. 
Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. 
HAND MACHINES. “ THE AMERICAN” 42s. 
“THE PRINCESS OF WALES ” LOCK-STITCH, 75s. 
“NEW PRINCESS,” &c., (SHUTTLE), 4 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
148, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Lists Free. 





MUSIC. 


Mss LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. BLISS) 
SACRED SONGS:— 
A Morning Prayer. Rest. 
AnEvening Prayer. Come unto me. 
signation. The Border Sands. 
Too late, too late. The Lord will provide. 
Thou, O Lord God. The Pilgrim's Rest. 
Jacob: Absalom They shall hunger no more. 
Oh! when wilt thou come} Thou wert the first of all I 
unto me? kuew. 
Post free for 19 stamps each. 


EO. F. WEST’S SACRED MUSIC for the 
PIANOFORTE. Fach free by post for 19 stamps :— 
Jerusalem, thou that killest. | Kyrie Eleison, 12th Mass 
Nearer to thee. (Mozart). 
Jerusalem the Golden. | Agnus Dei,1st Mass (Mozart). 
Waft her Angels (Handel). | Splendent+ le Deus (Mozart) 
He shall feed His flock | Laudate Dominum (Mozart). 
(Handel). Gloria in Excelsis, 2nd Mass 


Comfort ye my people (Han-|! (Mozart). 
del). Quoniam tu Solis, 12th Mass 
He was despised (Handel). (Mozart). 


Lord, remember David | Sound the Loud Timbrels. 


(Handel). , Gloria in Excelsis, lst Mass 
Angels, ever bright and fair| (Haydn). 

(Handel). The Heavens are telling 
Sun of my Soul. (Haydn). 


Benedictus, 12th Mass (Mo- 
zart). | 


London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co. 


New Burlington Street.—May be had everywhere. 





BRAHEE SUGAR POWDERS. 


fhe New, Extraordinary, and Tonic Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SUIATICA, LUM- 
BAGO; also for TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, COUGHS, and 
ail Affections from CULU.—See Lancet ot 30th Dec., 1865. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14¢. and 2s. 9d. per packet of 
Powders, with directions. 
Wholesale Agents :;—London—Epwakrps; Barctay &Co.; 
SaNnGER; NEWBERY; J. THOMPsON. Scotiand—Sane & 


Barger, Edinburgh. 
Clogher, 27th October, 1869. 
T was very ill with Rheumatism these last two years. I 
got some of your Brahee Sugar Powders, and before I had 
taken four packets I was cured. Exvizaneta KYLE. 


TAYLOR’S SPECIFIC LINIMENT, 


T™ justly celebrated preparation is a SPECIFIC 

for RHRUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, LUMBAGO, 
TIC DOLUREUX, SPRAINS, &c.—all of which are in- 
stantaneously cured after its application. 

The proprietor holds the testimony of its efficacy from 
many Ministers and Missionaries of Scotland and abroad, 
which Testimonials may be had from all respectable 
Druggists in the kingdom. 

The Specific is sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 

Wholesale Agents.—Loudon—EpwaAxps; BarcLay&Co.; 
SanGkR; NEWBERY; J. THompPson. Scotland—Save & 
BakK&k, Edinburgh. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Kirkcaldy, 4th Dec., 1868. 

Dear Sir,—I have suffered for many years from Rheuma- 
tism. I tried your specific; and after two days’ trial, on your 
directions, it cured me.—Yours ever, JOHN STEEL. 

P.S.—Use this in your advertisements if you like. 








KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
‘THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusiin Prizz Mepat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome, 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinagan’s LL Wuuaxy.” 





CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, w., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpe’ 
Rooms, 


ts, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawi 


and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


CAB RE OF FIRST Ma 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET wW. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMER'S CHEAP MUSIC. 
CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE For the PIANOFORTE. 














Price ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for 


the Pianoforte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate 
Fxamples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 


Scale Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes | &c., chosen 
from the Works of Cramer, Bertini, Creruy, Logier, &e. 
&c., combined with Familiar Arrangements of favourite 
Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form and 
develope the taste of the Performer. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing | 
little Fantasias progressive in difficalty, Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and 
Exercises from the more advanced Works of Clementi, | 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c.; Lessons with a special view | 
to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain | 
“ Recreations ” in Fantasia form, select«d from Secular | 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with | 
special objects. 


CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in| 


Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- | 
tained in the following Book. 





Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for entering on 
which the Pupil will have been in a great measure pre- 
pared by the practice of the Studies in Book 6. 

CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies 


by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Mocheles, Nollet. 
CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendeissohu, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced 


Studies from Cramer and the Standard Composers for 


the Pianoforte. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 

CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 

CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK is chiefly 


composed of (ramer’s Advanced Studies, for the 
acquisition of Style. 


Sacred 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing | 


the Rudiments of Music,and the necessary Instructions | 
for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appro- | 
priate Exercises, Lessons, and Solfeggi, Simple Songs in | 
One and Two Parts. Useful in School and Class Teaching. | 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing | 
Exercises, Solfeggi, &., in the Advauced Keys, Songs | 


in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Illus- 


trations from the Works of Beunett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 


Exercises, Solfeggi, &¢., carefully selected from the | 
Works of Rossini, ubini, Schira, Garcia; Part 
Songs, &c. &c. } 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of | 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Obser- | 
vations, Exercises, and Solfegi, by Crivelli, Garcia, 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated It#lian 
Masters; also, Part Songs, by Mac/arren aud other 
Composers. | 


CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing | 
Exercises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelli, &c.; Songs 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Baife, 
Wallace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing | 
Duets, ‘Trios, and Part Songs, by- celebrated Composers. | 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from eelebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
Voices. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), 
Manuel Garcia, Soifeggi from the celebrated works Rt 
Crescentini, Paer, aad Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 
and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by 
W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart. 


CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (coneluded), by 
Manuel Garcia. Graud Selection: Song by Beethoven, 
Duet, by Mactarren, and a ‘Trio by Waliace. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, contains Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pelegrini; anda Selection from the 
works of Sir Henry Bishop. 

CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, con- 


taining celebrated Trios from Popular English Operas. 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, coniaining 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Araitii, Levey. 





Cramer’s First Instructions for the Violin. 


Price SIXPENCE. Post 


Free for SEVEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


Containing Fifteen Sacred Pieces, easily and effectively arranged. 
Price SIXPENCE. Post Free for SEVEN Stamps. 


London: CRAMER & Co., LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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MRS. HARRIS HERBERT'S 
AMERICAN 


HAIR DRESSING 


Is the favourite preparation used by the American Ladies 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoting a luxuriant growth, 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and lustre to the hair. It 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, and prevents it from 
falling off, and never fails in restoring grey hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, and is an essential toilet requisite for all 
who wish to have and preserve that choicest gift of nature 
—a good head of hair. d in bottles by all Chemists, at 
8s. 6d. and 7s. each, and wholesale by Messrs. J. SANGER & 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 

Mrs. HERB«RT has just issued an English edition of her 
Treatise on the Human Hair and its Physiology, comprising 
its varities, tre:tment, beanty, and improvement; together 
with a few hints on the PRESERVA'!1LON OF THE COM- 
PLEXION, intended for the guidance of those who wish to 
preserve, beautify, and enhance their personal appearance ; 
it can be obtained Gratis of most respectable Chemists 
throughout the United Kingdom. 





CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and &quills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Conghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSB¥'§ BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” sa 
“*T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued OQough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuab'e adjunct to 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with tle 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Nights Sweats of ‘‘onsumption, Quinsy, 
aud all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all 
Chemists, in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 




















SHWING MACHINES. 


ARTHUR CLEGG & Cos 
PATENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINES 


HAVE BEEN PROVED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR SPEED, LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY OF STITCH. 


They are particularly adapted for Dress Makers, Shirt Makers, Umbrellas, Underclothing, Mantles, and all light fabrics. 
They will hem, fell, tuck, gather, bind, braid, and do everything required for domestic purposes. They combine 
cheapness with excellence of workmanship, aud are so simple that they can be learned in one hour. All Purchasers 
taught to work the Machine gratis. Samples of work with prospectus post free. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS. Putce £5 10s 
Manufactured only by ARTHUR CLEGG and Co., 31, Finsbury Place, 














JUST PUBLISHED, CRUWN 8vo, CLOTH, PRICK 8s. 6¢., BY POST 8s. od... 


ENGLAND OR ROME. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


ADDRESSED TO THE 
Revd, E. 8. Ffoulkes, B.D., and respectfully dedicated to the Revd. Gentlemen 
LATE OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
But now of the ROMAN CHURCH, and “Those halting between Two opinions.” 
BY A LAY MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


* A word spoken in due Season, how good is it.”—Proverbs xv., 23. 





London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9, Paternoster Row, and at all the Railway Book Stalls,and can be ordered through 


SHERRIES, T.0. LAZENBY. PURE CLARETS. 
No.1. FAMILY SHERRY (Pale Dry. or Rich Golden) 24s. 


No.1. FAMILY CLARET (vin ordinaire) ............ 
“ 3. DINNER SHBRRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golden) 368 


8. 
j “ 3. DINNER CLARKT (sonna full Bordeaux)... 248. 
“ 5. DESSERT SHERRY (Pale Dryor Rich Golden) 468. | “ 5. DESSERT CLARET (tine flavoury Bordeaux) 36s. 


T. 0. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant, 


90, 92, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 


MONARCH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tarif, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON; ayp EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
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GJ)OLMAN’S 





C BRITISH 2 


ORN- N-FLOUR 


is prepared from RICE, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Comman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.’’ 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“IT find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms an exceedingly 
digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 
Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“ T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


Retailed by Family Grocers and Druggists. 











MAPLE « C®’S 


FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING-WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 
Carpets my eg Se Ge 11 Guineas; ditto, in Petaasl Weak 
wit ate Glass Doors, 54 Guineas. 


BEDSTEADS of description, in Wood, 
Seen, . tiretenscotebarin, srt 

SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
Carpets from 12 to 20 Guineas; the Eucenre Easy Cuatr, 258.; Couch to 


correspond, 3 Guineas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, trom £5 to £25. 


C arpetsS  MmaRQuUETERIE CABINETS from2 Guineas; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 4} Guineas. 


Carpets DINING TABLEs IN MAHOGANY & 04K; 


trom 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


A House of any magnitude con pletely furnished in Three Days ; saving time, trouble and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 








145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
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